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Head of Scott Paper Go. Makes Good Report 


President T. B. McCabe States Earnings Were 8.2 Per Cent Higher 
In 1940 and Comments On Pulp and Business Situation of His Con- 
cern—Moore & White Co. Gets 100-Inch Wire Fourdrinier Order. 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 24, 1941—The Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa., manufacturers of toilet 
tissue and towels, reports for the year 1940 net earn- 
ings of $1,482,329 for the common shares. Per share 
earnings calculated on the 667,941 common shares 
outstanding December 31, 1940, were $2.22 per share 
as compared with $2.60 per share in 1939 on the 
same basis. Dividends on the common stock during 
the year were paid at the rate of $1.85 per share 
including an extra dividend of 25 cents and were the 
same as paid in 1939. 


Net earnings of the company before taxes were 
$206,500 (8.2%) higher than in 1939, Thomas B. 
McCabe, president of the company, stated in his 
annual message to shareholders. Federal and State 
income and capital stock taxes in 1940 were higher 
by $355,700, or 56.8% than in the previous year, he 
pointed out. This increase in taxes was due pri- 
marily to a higher Federal Income Tax rate and to 
the new Federal Emergency Excess Profits Tax. 

Net sales of $20,397,720 for the year established 
a new high annual record and were 10.2% greater 
than the previous year. Thus far in 1941 sales have 
been gratifying, January shipments having been ap- 
proximately 21 per cent higher than January, 1940. 


Pulp Supplies of Company Assured 


Recalling that during 1940 the company had ac- 
quired the Coos Bay Pulp Corporation and the 
Anacortes Pulp Company, which together have a 
rated annual capacity of 52,000 tons of pulp, Mr. 
McCabe pointed out that the total pulp expected to be 
obtained from subsidiaries and from Brunswick Pulp 
and Paper Company, in which Scott Paper has a 
one-half interest, will represent approximately 60 
per cent of the company’s 1941 requirements. 

Additional supplies of pulp have also been covered 
by contract from established domestic and Canadian 
suppliers. Total 1941 pulp requirements are on hand 
or are available from these several sources. 

Commenting on the new lower prices on Scot- 


Tissue, Waldorf and ScotTowels for kitchen use, 
William F. Mohan, first vice-president of Scott 
Paper Company, in a notice to the trade, states there 
are three principal reasons why such steps are possi- 
ble for his company. ... 1. “Steadily increasing 
volume of sales, reaching a new record in 1940. 2. 
“Efficiencies secured in. manufacture. 3. “New 
sources of raw materials.” 


Improvement of Line Planned Years Ago 


Mr. Mohan traces the current price reduction and 
quality improvement to a carefully planned program 
inaugurated four years ago by Scott Paper Company. 
During this period Scott Paper Company installed 
three new modern, high speed paper machines of 
special design to handle the increased sales volume; 
six other huge machines were rebuilt and the same 
program of modernization was applied to other phases 
of the manufacturing process and auxiliary services. 

While the execution of the manufacturing im- 
provement program was progressing the company 
also intensively developed its raw material sources. 
Mr. Mohan recalled that in 1937 a pulp plant at 
3runswick, Ga., was built in conjunction with an- 
other concern and this year was enlarged. He pointed 
out that other purchases by Scott include the Coos 
Bay Pulp Company, at Empire, Oregon, and the 
Anacortes Pulp Company, at Anacortes, Washington. 

“These pulp sources, in addition to our mill in 
Nova Scotia, now give us greater control over our 
supply and quality of raw materials,” Mr. Mohan 
said. Consumers of America will be told of the 
lower price and increased quality of ScotTissue 
through the medium of a series of advertisements 
featuring the now famous ScotTissue Twins, 
‘“Softie” and “Toughie.” This campaign will start 
in the national magazines early in March. 

William Clarke Mason, senior partner of the law 
firm of Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, has been elected a 
director of the Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
Mr. Mason graduated from the University of Penn- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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New Badger Mills Building Nearly Finished 


Sheeters, Cutters and Other Finishing Room Equipment Now Being 
Installed In New $75,000 Air-Conditioned Building of Badger 
Mills — Congressman Opposes New Legislation — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ApPLeTON, Wis., February 24, 1941—It is ex- 
pected that the Badger Paper Mills will move into 
its $75,000 new building about March 1. Construc- 
tion has been in progress since last September by the 
Edward H. Meyer Construction Company of Osh- 
kosh, Wis. The first floor will be entirely for storage 
and the second floor will be used for a finishing de- 
partment, including sheeting, cutting, trimming, pack- 
ing and wrapping. 

Included in the new equipment will be a 120-inch 
sheeting log, two additional sheeters, three cutters 
and electric cranes. The new building will replace a 
finishing department housed in an old sawmill. The 
old building will be converted into a warehouse. 

Concrete construction was used throughout the 
new building, and its front is of brick. Air-condition- 
ing and a sprinkling system have been installed, to- 
gether with humidity control to keep paper in stor- 
age at the right temperature and prevent, it from 
stretching or buckling. Glazed windows and alumi- 
num-painted ceilings provide excellent light. Elevators 
are located at each end, and a railroad loading plat- 
form was built across the entire rear. 

About 100 men will be transferred to the new 
quarters. The finishing department will be shut down 
for two days to make the move, but will not affect 
other operations. 


Badger Mills Reelect All Officers 


All directors and officers of Badger Paper Mills, 
Inc., Peshtigo, Wis., were reelected at the company’s 
annual meeting held at the company’s offices last 
week. They are: E. A. Meyer, president; C. W. 
Hoeper and H. L. Haslanger, vice-presidents: J. P. 
Pulliam, Milwaukee, Wis., chairman of the board; 
J. D. Leginer, Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer ; Frank 
J. Lauerman, Marinette, Wis., and John B. Angle, 
Milwaukee, directors. 

President Meyer stated in his report that “the net 
profit for the year of 1940 was very much affected 
by the increase in the normal federal income tax rate, 
also the newly enacted defense tax and excess profits 
tax. Had the income tax rates for 1940 remained the 
same as the previous year, our net income would have 
increased $35,000 over 1939. In other words, even 
though our net income is practically the same as the 
previous year, our tax liability for 1940 is $116,000 
as compared with $73,000 in 1939.” The company 
showed an operating profit of $355,037.13 last year 
with a net income of $252,236.57. 


Wisconsin Mills Get U. S. Contracts 


Three Wisconsin mills have been designated 
sources of supply for paper under contracts awarded 
by the government printing office at Washington, D. 
C. Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point 
will supply paper under a $99,205 contract awarded 
the Baxter Paper Company, Baltimore, Md. The 
Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis., will share 
under a contract of $188,321 awarded the Marquette 


Paper Company, Chicago. Fox River Paper Corpora- 
tion, Appleton, Wis., shares a $119,216 contract 
awarded the Graham Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Falls Mill Increases Pulp Output 


Because of the increasing demand for domestic 
pulp, the Falls Pulp and Paper Company, Oconto 
Falls, Wis., has stepped up production and now has 
225 employees on its payroll. The mill is producing 
sulphite pulp, and also has developed a line of toilet 
and towel products. The resumption of operations 
after it was taken over by a new organization has 
revived an important source of employment for the 
community. Officers of the company are Clayton 
Ewing, president, Marshall H. Smith, vice-president, 
and E. N. Forkin, secretary-treasurer. 


Hold Safety Meeting at Menasha 


The second of a series of safety meetings held 
jointly by paper mills, converting plants and other 
industries of Neenah and Menasha, Wis., Tuesday 
evening, February 18, at the Menasha high school 
was divided into sectional meetings for the discussion 
of problems associated with various operations. E. 
A. Page, safety director of Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, was the general chairman. 

A. D. Wilkinson of Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
spoke to employees of converting and manufacturing 
divisions, with Joseph Zelinski of Wisconsin Tissue 
Mills, and Wesley Cook of Kimberly-Clark serving 
as co-chairmen. 


Opposes New Legislation of Paper Industry 


Congressman Reid F. Murray of Waupaca, Wis., 
is one of the defenders of the paper industry against 
legislation now before the House agriculture com- 
mittee, of which he is a member, calling for an in- 
vestigation of alleged wage and hour violations. An 
appropriation of $25,000 is sought for the purpose. 

“The criticism seems to be pointed against southern 
mills which have grown up rapidly during the past 
four years,” Congressman Murray declares. “These 
mills have sublet the production of pulp on a cord 
basis and thus circumscribed the rules of the wage 
and hours law.” 

While he believes there is “some justification” for 
complaint in the pulp and paper industry where 
those working in the paper mills receive an average 
of about 60 cents an hour, while those actually cut- 
ting the trees for the pulp receive between 10 and 
20 cents per hour, according to the Labor Depart- 
ment figures as reported to him, he is, nevertheless 
against the current legislation. 

“We should be careful not to harass business at 
this time when there are so many matters of na- 
tional and international importance,” the congress- 
man explains. 

An increase in pay for workers in the pulp and 
paper industry should be considered only in the 
light of tariff protection for the industry, Congress- 
man Murray said further. 
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Canada’s Forest Industries a Great Asset 


Head of Canadian Forestry Association Declares Wealth In Timber 
Lands Important To National Economy—Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association Volunteers To Extend Cooperation In Conservation. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., February 24, 1941—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Forestry Association 
here, a letter was read from F. G. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
expressing the interest and co-operation of the as- 
sociation in the work being carried on throughout 
Canada for the conservation of the great wealth of 
the Dominion. The newly-elected president of the 
Canadian Forestry Association, G. Percy Burchill, of 
South Nelson, N. B., described Canada’s forest 
wealth as part of the nation’s collateral for the ex- 
penditures which must be made in prosecution of the 
war and stressed the importance of the work for 
protecting the country’s forests and woodland. The 
following resolution summing up the spirit of the 
meeting was passed: 


Post-War Rehabilitation 


“Resolved that the Canadian Forestry Association 
desires to call to the attention of governments, Do- 
minion, and provincial, the part that forestry should 
play in post-war rehabilitation. 

“Inasmuch as over one-third of the land area 
within provincial boundaries is suitable only for tim- 
ber growing, the prosperity of our forest industries 
must always be an important element in our national 
economy. 

“A continuous supply of raw materials for these 
industries can only be secured through protection and 
wise use of our forests. There is need for improve- 
ments in our forests for protection from fire, insects 
and disease, for transportation facilities, for timber 
extraction, and for cultural treatment of forest stands 
in accordance with scientific forestry principles. 

“These lines of work will provide opportunity for 
employment of returned soldiers, labor released from 
war industries, and youths coming of employable age, 
particularly valuable during the difficult years of ad- 
justment from war to peace conditions.” 


New Brunswick’s Heavy Exports 


Hon. F. W. Pirie, Minister of Lands and Forests 
for New Brunswick, states that the total value of the 
exports of wood products from that province in 
1940 was $34,000,000, with pulp and paper contribut- 
ing more than half. 

During 1940, he said, a total of 738,000 cords of 
pulpwood were manufactured in the six pulp and 
paper mills and the products in the form of news- 
print, kraft, paper board, pulp, etc., exported had a 
total value of $18,000,000. Sawn lumber exported 
totalled 275,000,000 feet, valued at $9,000,000. The 
exports of pulpwood, pitprops and other round tim- 
ber totalled 590,000 cords valued at $7,000,000. 

To these figures must be added the value of forest 
products used in New Brunswick or shipped to other 
parts of Canada which is estimated for 1940 at $7,- 
000,000 making the total value of forest products 
cane products of our sawmills and pulpmills, 


Judgment Reserved in Box Case 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., February 24, 1941—The Ontario 
Appeal Court, after a lengthy hearing, has reserved 
judgment on the appeal of Container Materials Ltd. 
and 18 other companies making paper products con- 
tainers who were convicted last fall under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. The hearing on the appeal 
occupied several weeks and the decision is regarded 
as of considerable importance as a test case in the 
enforcement of anti-trust legislation. 

The original action against the 19 paper box com- 
panies was instituted in June, 1939, and the trial 
lasted until July, 1940. In handing down judgment 
September 6, Mr. Justice J. A. Hope stated that the 
Dominion government had sustained a heavy burden 
of costs in conducting the trials. Fines totaling $161,- 
500 were levied against the companies involved. The 
individual fines ranged from $2,500 to $10,000. 

The companies accused are as follows: Container 
Materials, Ltd. and H. J. Badeen; Shipping Con- 
tainers, Ltd.; Standard Paper Box, Ltd.; Martin- 
Hewitt Containers, Ltd. ; Canadian Wirebound Boxes, 
Ltd.; Corrugated Paper Box Company, Ltd.; Gair 
Company, Canada, Ltd.; Hinde and Dauch Paper 
Company, Canada, Ltd.; Hygrade Corrugated Prod- 
ucts, Ltd.; Hilton Bros., Ltd.; Martin Paper Prod- 
ucts, Ltd.; Canadian Boxes, Ltd.; Dominion Cor- 
rugated Paper Company, Ltd.; Acme Paper Box 
Company, Ltd.; G. W. Hendershot Corrugated Pa- 
per Company, Ltd.; Kraft Containers, Ltd. ; Superior 
Box Company, Ltd.; Wilson Box Company, Ltd.; 
and Maritime Paper Products Company, Ltd. 


Hold Safety Rally at Kimberly 


Harry Guilbert, director of the bureau of safety 
and compensation for the Pullman Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., was the principal: speakers at a safety 
rally at Kimberly, Wis., February 13, attended by 
employees of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation mill. 
His address dealt with safety and “good house- 
keeping” in industrial plants. 

Approximately 400 attended the meeting. J. T. 
Doerfler, manager of the Kimberly mill, gave the 
address of welcome. A safety movie, “More Dan- 
gerous Than Dynamite,” was shown, and entertain- 
ment included selections by the Kimberly high school 
band. 

Workers in the laboratory and testing stations of 
the Kimberly mill this month completed twenty-three 
years of operation without a lost-time accident, and 
hope to hold a silver jubilee celebration at the end 
of 25 years in 1943. Glen Strieby is the technical 
director, and George R. Gerritts and Cornelius F. 
Crowe are department heads. The department aver- 
ages eight employees in the laboratory and twenty in 
various testing stations. 

Their work exposes them to many possibilities for 
accident. 





Longer-Wearing Valve Stems 


The Hancock Valve Division of Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., announces a new, 
longer-wearing alloy, Hancodur, for valve stems and 
bonnets. This self-lubricating alloy was developed ex- 
pressly for use’in Hancock Superfinished “500 Brin- 
ell” Bronze Valves. It is claimed by the makers that 


New Hancopur VALVE STEMS 


repeated breakdown tests indicate that these new 
Hancodur valve stems and bonnets have exceptional 
wearing qualities. 

It is stated that Hancodur stems have a tensile 
strength of 90,000 pounds per inch plus a high self- 
lubricating characteristic that resists galling and 
wear. The makers say that due to increased produc- 
tion and low manufaciuring costs, their full line of 
Hancock Superfinished “500 Brinell’” Bronze Valves 
are now furnished with Hancodur stems and bonnets 
at no increase in price. An interesting bulletin giving 
complete details may be had for the asking. 


Blancol for Paper Making 


Due to the wide acceptance of Blancol Conc. pow- 
der the General Dyestuff Corporation, 435 Hudson 
street, New York, has deemed it advisable to issue a 
circular enumerating the product’s outstanding prop- 
erties. 

This product comes in a light brown, granular 
form, produces an amber colored solution, and is solu- 
ble in cold water at a maximum concentration of one 
part Blancol to two parts water. 

Blancol Conc. powder is not in the true sense a dis- 
persing agent as applied in the paper industry, al- 
though it does have a colloidalizing effect on certain 
inert materials. It is used principally as a protective 
colloid which tends to prevent the coagulation of sev- 
eral proteinaceous and resinous materials on the alka- 
line side. The subsequent acidification with alumi- 
num sulphate precipitates these sizing agents in a 
finely divided state. 

Practical mill runs have shown it to produce excel- 
lent results when applied for the following purposes : 
1. Improved sizing, 2. Increased filler and fine reten- 
tion in open systems, 3. Better internal sizing and 
erasability, 4. Prevention of sticking at press roll, 5. 
Improved printing qualities, 6. Superior physical 
characteristics of paper, 7. Retention of basic dye- 
stuffs on bleached pulp, 8. Reduced two-sidedness, 9. 
Elimination of foam specks and 10. Prevention of 
pitch coagulation. The circular referred to above 
may be obtained gratis by addressing the General Dye- 
stuff Corporation. 


Start Cellophane Plant at Clinton 


Ciinton, Iowa, February 24, 1941—The first 
Cellophane cellulose film made in the Midwest rolls 
from the Du Pont Company’s new Clinton plant on 
March 3, according to plans announced by the man- 
agement. 

Some 200 employes will begin work on that date. 
An additional 300, almost all Midwesterners with no 
previous experience in the chemical industry, are 
expected to be employed and trained in their new jobs 
before the end of August. 

Food industries of the Middle West, it was said, 
will receive the first shipments of new film and there- 
after consume the largest share of the Clinton output. 

Officials emphasized that the plant is a commercial 
Gperation exclusively and incapable of being con- 
verted to “any purposes other than that for which it 
was originally designed, namely, the manufacture of 
Cellophane cellulose film.” 

This is the fourth Cellophane plant built in Amer- 
ica since Du Pont’s large-scale introduction of the 
film here from France in 1924. The price was then 
$2.65 a pound and the sparkling wrapping made from 
chemically transformed spruce and hemlock trees 
was little more than a scientific curiosity. A better 
film of the same type now is sold for 33 cents a 
pound, while moisture-proof varieties sell for 41 
cents a pound. 

The Clinton operation, officials said, is the first 
situated west of the Mississippi and also the first 
that is completely disassociated from the manufac- 
ture of viscose rayon, a companion cellulose product. 


Heinn Paper Sampling Device 


A new low cost paper sampling device which is 
being introduced to paper jobbers and manufacturers 
by the Heinn Company, Milwaukee, Wis., was shown 
in New York during “Paper Week.” Called the 
“Sample-Scope,” it consists of a series of looseleaf 
catalogs in which paper samples are grouped for 
quick and easy reference. These are arranged on a 
small, portable stand which can be placed in a paper 
buyer’s office. 

This feature not only adds display value to a job- 
ber’s samples, but, according to the company, it also 
has the psychological effect of inviting reference and 
thus making it easy for a customer to buy. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the present system 
of placing paper samples in cabinets, claims the com- 
pany, is that samples are taken out and then misfiled 
or lost when the user is finished with them. 

The “Sample-Scope” eliminates this difficulty and 
at the same time enables buyers to make stock and 
color comparisons of a jobber’s entire line without 
having to refer to individual files and swatch books. 


Paper Industry Ranks Ninth 


WasHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1941—The 
paper and paperboard industry is the ninth largest 
in the United States as regards the number of wage 
earners employed, and is one of the nine industries 
in the country employing an average of 100,000 or 
more wage earners, according to latest census figures 
issued by the Census Bureau. As regards the value 
of products manufactured, the paper and paperboard 
industry ranks 10th, and is eighth in the cost of 
materials. 
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A Novel and Dramatic Sales Help 


A novel and dramatic sales help is now being dis- 
tributed to the printing trade by the Zellerbach Pa- 
per Company of San Francisco through its twenty 
branch offices from Chicago west. It consists of a 
hand-made box, designed to represent two small 
books side by side, entitled respectively “Impressions 
in Miniature” and “Designed for Selling”. Within 
this cover are concealed a miniature letter-file, a tiny 
mail box and a card case. These contain a very com- 
plete selection of miniature samples of letterheads, 
envelopes and business cards, each a fine example of 
typography produced in one and two colors on vari- 
ous types and shades of paper. 

In order to assure modern and artistic typographi- 
cal treatment, all typography was done under the 
supervision of the Type Division of American Type 
Founders. The samples thus serve likewise as a speci- 
men folder of the best modern and classical ATF 
type faces shown in actual use. 

While the specimens are but half standard size, 
they are perfectly reproduced and represent a wide 
variety of printing styles, as well as treatments suit- 
able to many different types of business. Included 
with the specimen business cards is a set of “blanks”, 
i.e., extra cards showing color spots and type orna- 
ments, but without copy, which enable the printing 
salesman to show the customer just how his business 
card will look if laid out according to the specimen. 

The idea of this miniature kit originated with the 
Miniature Rooms at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition where the appeal of tiny replicas of fine 
furniture and other products was clearly demon- 
strated. The purpose of the kit is to give the printing 
salesman a new approach to the old story of fine 
business forms. Its novelty attracts immediate at- 
tention and its small size makes it convenient for 
the salesman to carry and to display in the customer’s 
own office. 


Simplify Practice on Boxes 


Simplified Practice Recommendations R126-41, 
Set-up Paper Boxes ; R127-41, Folding Paper Boxes; 
R128-41, Corrugated Fiber Boxes ; and R129-41, No- 
tion and Millinery Paper Bags, have been accorded 
the required degree of acceptance, and approval for 
promulgation, according to an announcement of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, National Bureau 
of Standards. 

The changes made in the 1931 editions of these 
recommendations, which concern sizes, materials, and 
construction, are based on a survey of recent experi- 
ence of department and specialty stores, with re- 
spect to the packaging and wrapping of commodities. 
The study was made cooperatively by the Committee 
on Simplification and Standardization of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, the several 
Standing Committees, and the Division of Simplified 
Practice. 

The proponents believe that these recommendations 
will prove advantageous to all concerned, and that 
appreciable savings should result from adherence to 
the recommendations. 

Until printed copies are available, free mimeo- 
graphed material on these subjects may be obtained 
upon request, from the Division of Simplified Prac- 
y National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
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A. L. Whiteside Opens New York Office 


The following announcement, which is self-explana- 
tory, has just been sent out: 

“In order to establish a convenient medium of con- 
tact between Black-Clawson-Shartle-Dilts and the 
various mills throughout the East, we are announc- 
ing the opening of a new office, located at 90 West 
First street, New York City. This branch will en- 
able us to render even more efficient service to the 
many pulp and paper plants in that part of the 
country. 

“Our representative in charge will be Arthur L. 
Whiteside, pictured above. Mr. Whiteside brings 
with him an abundance of experience and knowledge 


A. L. Waurresive 


gained during almost 20 years of associations with a 
wide variety of manufacturing and research organi- 
zations. 

“After studying Mechanical Engineering at Ohio 
State University from 1914 to 1917, his first impor- 
tant connection was with the Hill Clutch Company, 
which specializes in transmission and agitator equip- 
ment in the pulp and paper industry. He was suc- 
cessively estimator, sales engineer, chief draftsman 
and New York manager for this firm. 

“In 1928 Mr. Whiteside entered the field of inde- 
pendent sales engineering, undertaking research for 
the Thomas A. Edison Industries and affiliated com- 
panies and also acting as patent investigator. 

“Mr. Whiteside brings to our customers years of 
experience gained in solving actual mill problems. He 
can be credited with development of tubular agitators 
for batch chlorination and adjustable pitch agitators 
applied to pulp and paper mill agitation. More than 
130 such installations have been made under his 
guidance. Such experience greatly augments the 
knowledge we are in a position to apply to your prob- 
lems.” 


Former Paper Maker Gets 13 Ft. Letter 


Camp Hu en, Tex., February 24, 1941—Sergeant 
Manford Niel, of Battery F. 197th Coast Artillery, 
here, received a letter 13 feet long from his former 
co-workers at the Cascade Mill of the Brown Com- 
pany, in Gorman. 
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P & H Popular-Price Electric Hoist 


A full electric wire-rope hoist to be sold at popular 
prices is announced by the Harnischfeger Corporation 
of Milwaukee, manufacturers of P&H overhead 
handling equipment. Known as the P&H Zip-Lift, 
the new hoist has been designed for the most flexible 
handling service in all lines of industry. It is light 
enough for a man to carry; it can be mounted rigid, 
or on hook or trolley—with mountings interchange- 


P & H Zr-Lirt Hoist Mountep on TROLLEY 


able when desired. It operates with pushbuttons, and 
is powered from an ordinary light circuit. 

Features of the P&H Zip-Lift include double 
brakes for safety of loads, automatic limit switch to 
prevent loads from rising too high and jamming 
hoist drum, and fully enclosed construction making 
the unit absolutely impervious to dust, fumes, acid, 
or weather conditions. 

Because it is a genuine wire-rope hoist, the P&H 
Zip-Lift permits a wide latitude of side pull—an ad- 
vantage in reaching beyond aisles, etc., for loads. 
Furthermore, the pushbutton cable is anchored to the 
hoist frame itself, so that the operator can pull the 
hoist along a trolley by means of the cable itself. 

The hoist will find wide use in industries where 
heavy bales, trays, or coils are handled. It can be put 
to use in shipping and receiving zones, for inter- 
departmental carrying, or for raising and positioning 
loads for processing. It is available in capacities of 


250, 500, 1000 and 2000 pounds, and will be sold 
through industrial distributors. 


Catalogue of Paper Literature 


The Institute of Paper Chemistry, affiliated with 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., has issued a bul- 
letin comprising a catalogue of 622 pages on the paper 
making literature in its library. The book forms a 
convenient reference list and includes periodicals, 
tooks and pamphlets, authors, index and a subject 
index. 

The publication is issued by The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., at $5 a copy. 


SCOTT CO. MAKES GOOD REPORT 
(Continued from page 5) 


sylvania Law School in 1903 and practiced law in 
Philadelphia since that date. He has been a member 
of the firm of Morgan, Lewis & Bockius since 1922. 
He is Chancellor of the Philadelphia Bar Association 
and a director of the Philadelphia National Bank. 
The election of Mr. Mason fills the vacancy on the 
Board of Directors created by the death of Clement 
B. Wood who was also a partner of Morgan, Lewis 
& Bockius. 


Receives Order for 100 inch Fourdrinier 


Moore & White Company report the following on 
order and in process of completion: A 100” wire 
Fourdrinier high speed paper machine for making 
light weight paper to operate at 1000 feet a minute; 
also a high speed heavy type 2-drum super calendered 
re-winder for S. D. Warren Company, Cumberland 
Mills, Maine. 


Penn Paper Stock Co. in New Quarters 


The Penn Paper and Stock Company is now located 
at its new warehouse at 1112-1118 Washington ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, having moved from 1025-1031 
North Front street where they had been located for 
some years. The new location is right in the heart 
of Philadelphia and affords 100,000 square feet of 
floor space together with railroad sidings and new 
separate office building and close proximity of water 
facilities. Large new and additional equipment has 
been installed to make the company’s plant one of 
the most up-to-date paper stock establishments in the 
entire country. The new telephone numbers are: 
DEWEY 0500 on the Bell system, and RACE 4041 
on the Keystone system. The Penn Paper and Stock 
Company, founded in 1903 by the late William J. 
McGarity, is one of the foremost waste paper con- 
cerns in the United States; it handles a tremendous 
tonnage of material and has branches in Baltimore 
and Washington. David M. Dickson manages the 
business. 


Albert H. Standley Dead 


Downinctown, Pa., February 24, 1941—Albert 
H. Standley, president of the Downingtown Manv- 
facturing Company and associated with the company 
since 1906 died February 10, following a long illness. 
He was educated in the public schools of Watertown, 
N. Y., and began his career as a machinist for the 
old Watertown Steam Engine Company. After sev- 
eral years with that concern he became a mechanical 
engineer for the Bagley & Sewell Company, remain- 
ing with that concern for about ten years. About 1906 
he severed connections with that firm and moved to 
Downingtown to take the position as chief engineer 
for the Downingtown Manufacturing Company, man- 
ufacturers of paper machines and suction rolls, A few 
years later he obtained an interest in the concern and 
was made superintendent and vice president. Eventu- 
ally, he gained control of a majority of the stock in 
the company and became president which office he 
held for many years. The principal survivors are his 
wife and four brothers. 
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Lumberjacks Compensation Discussed 


MontTrREAL, Que., February 24, 1941—Considerable 
discussion has just taken place in the Quebec Legis- 
lature covering the pay and working conditions of 
lumberjacks employed by lumber and pulp and paper 
companies in Quebec Province, the upshot of which 
is that no action is likely to be taken by the govern- 
ment for any further increase in pay at the present 
time, the Minister of Forests intimating that the in- 
dustry has sufficient burden already. The Minister 
said that one of the three orders-in-council recently 
passed by the Government assured forest workers 
their best wage in 15 years. He pointed out that 
there were 70,000 such workers scattered throughout 
Quebec, and the fact that they worked in such far- 
distant points made it difficult to apply collective labor 
agreements between themselves and their employers. 

He deplored the number of “professional jumpers” 
who still racketeered in lumber jobs, remarking that 
in one week-end recently 203 men left for a lumber 
camp, their fares and food paid for by a private 
company, and that 185 of them came home at the 
end of two days. “We want to protect the lumber- 
jacks,” Mr. Cote stated, “‘but, I respect honest capital, 
and the industry has rights, too, that must be looked 
after. Companies have their right to protection and 
if we are to dictate what wages they must pay, we 
are just driving that much more capital into the 
ground.” 


M. I. T. TAPPI Alumni Meet 


The graduates of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology attending the annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
held a luncheon get together at the Technology Club 
of New York. R. G. Macdonald, secretary of TAPPI 
presided as chairman and introduced those present 
to the assembly. George E. Dandrow of the Johns 
Manville Company and president of the Technology 
Club gave a brief outline covering the Club’s facili- 
ties. The club is operated jointly by the M. I. T. and 
Williams College Alumni. Among those present were 
the following: Allen Abrams, F. W. Adams, A. M. 
Altieri, Raymond L. Arnett, Harold W. Bialkowsky, 
Roger B. Brown, John Buss, S. Clayman, H. D. 
Cook, Howard M. Cyr, C. G. Dandrow, Pierre Drew- 
sen, Sax Fletcher, J. J. Healy, Jr., Parker B. Holden, 
A. C. Lamoureux, Alan R. Lukens, R. G. Macdonald, 
Frank Maguire, R. D. McCarron, D. W. McCready, 
F. A. Olmsted, John L. Parsons, R. Byram Porter, 
Jr., Robert J. Proctor, Wm. E. Rand, John G. Rote, 
Jr., Paul J. Shirley, Jr., Roscoe H. Smith, William 
F. Talbot, John C. Trahey, Robert W. Van Kirk, Jr., 
C. A. von Ende, Roy P. Whitney, and W. S. Wilson. 
Allen Abrams, Marathon Paper Mills Company, was 
elected chairman for the ensuing year. 


Ohio TAPPI to Meet 


The Ohio Section of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry will meet at the Man- 
chester Hotel, Middletown, Ohio, on Thursday, 
March 6. J. C. Varkala, representative of Amco 
International in Paris, France, will talk on “Ameri- 
can Civilians in the War Zone,” and E. A. Phomee 
of the Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Company will show the 
Soundview Pulp Company movie of Pacific Coast 
lumber and pulp mill operations. The annual election 
of officers will also be held. 
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Want Restrictions Lifted 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 24, 1941—Paper- 
makers in Lancashire, England, have given support 
to a suggestion from a number of leaders in the in- 
dustry that the paper controller should lift the re- 
striction at present imposed and allow manufacturers 
to turn out what paper they can from available home- 
produced raw materials. 

It is claimed that the country’s entire paper re- 
quirements, which are much reduced because of war 
conditions, could be manufactured from home-pro- 
duced materials and thus alleviate present conditions 
in the paper industry. 

The paper trade does not suggest that the restric- 
tions placed on the purposes for which new supplies 
of paper are required should be removed, but that the 
limitations as to quantity and quality of paper which 
can be manufactured should be modified to allow 
manufacturers to make use of available domestic 
materials. The rationing of paper to printers and 
other consumers could then be made less severe. 


Now Pacific Paperboard Co. 


The Pacific Straw Paper and Board Company of 
Longview, Wash., has changed its name to the Pa- 
cific Paperboard Company. The officers are Frank 
B. Mitchell of Portland, president; Arthur C. Zim- 
merman, vice president and E. E. Flood of Seattle, 
secretary-treasurer. Arthur C. Zimimerman, who has 
been elected vice president and manager, has for 
many years been superintendent of the plant. Mr. 
Zimmerman is to be assisted at Longview by T. J 
Kennedy and Hayes Parr, and by Harry Springer 
of Seattle, sales manager. 


West-Moore Nuptials 


Clarence J. West, Jr., of Appleton, Wis., and 
Miss Elizabeth Moore, also of Appleton, are to be 
married in May. Their engagement was announced 
last week at a tea given by Miss Moore’s mother. Mr. 
West is a son of Dr. C. J. West, editor of publica- 
tions for the Institute of Paper Chemistry at Apple- 
ton. He studied for two years at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va., and completed his work 
at George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
He is associated with Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
at its mill at Kimberly, Wis. 


Paul Browne Dead 
RHINELANDER, Wis., February 24, 1941—Paul 


3rowne, 82, secretary of the Rhinelander Paper Com- 

pany since its organization in 1903, died February 
13 at his home following a heart attack. He was born 
at Waupaca, Wis., and came to Rhinelander in 1888. 
He practiced law and conducted an insurance busi- 
ness, ranking among the earliest in this field in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 


Charles Banks Called To Active Duty 


A farewell dinner was given at Hotel Appleton, 
Appleton, Wis., February 12 for Charles Banks, de- 
velopment engineer at the Lakeview mill of Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, with 50 employees attending. He 
is a first lieutenant in the army reserves, and has 
been called to active duty with the signal corps in 
Florida. 





Bagley & Sewall Get Big Order 


Watertown, N. Y., February 24, 1941—An- 
nouncement is made here that the Bagley & Sewall 
Company has received a large contract for paper 
making equipment from the Industrias Klabin do 
Parana, Sao Paulo, Brazil. The concern is among the 
largest corporations in South America and the manu- 
facture of paper is only one of its many extensive 
activities in Brazil. The contract received by the local 
company includes a brand new 192-inch Fourdrinier 
paper machine with a capacity of approximately 150 
tons of newsprint daily; a reconditioned 120-inch six 
cylinder board machine with a capacity of 50 to 70 
tons of board paper per day and a rebuilt cylinder 
machine for the production of various grades of tis- 
sues. Delivery is to be made within the next eight 
months. Engineers of the concern have been in this 
country several months completing arrangements for 
placing the contract besides traveling extensively with 
a view to studying paper making methods. The new 
192-inch newsprint machine is to follow specifications 


which call for the latest in modern design and con- 
struction, making the machine capable of fast speed. 
The board machine is a complete machine and is to 
be reconditioned at the local plant for later shipment 
to Brazil. The Brazilian contract is only one of many 
South American orders that the local concern has 
received in recent months. It was also stated that an 
engineer is now in Australia completing the installa- 
tions of a large board machine which was shipped the 
latter part of 1940. A full force of about 400 men 
are now employed full time at the local plant and 
officials believe that the year will witness improved 
business conditions. Abe Cooper was reelected presi- 
dent of the Bagley & Sewall Company at the annual 
meeting and Carroll L. Thompson will continue as 
secretary and treasurer. The officers with Harry 
Markowitz and Norman Weltman, of Syracuse, will 
comprise the board of directors. 


Johnstone Slitter and Rewinder 


A new, modern development is announced to be 
embodied in the Johnstone 12 and 14 score cut slitter 
and rewinder, manufactured by the Johnstone Engi- 
neering and Machine Company, Downington, Pa. 
These machines are of entirely new design and utilize 
ball or roller bearings wherever possible. The tool 
steel slitter lever provides great strength with long 
wearing qualities. The ball bearings, on which the 
slitter wheel rotates, are completely sealed from dust 
and loss of lubricant. 

Other advantages include underpoint springs to 
provide stability to the slitter unit in a vertical po- 
sition. The Bommerang pressure lever is another new 
feature, always returning the slitters to the same 
adjustment by throwing the lever. The easy-working 
Obedient clutch gives the operator complete manual 
control with safeguards against sticking. 

The winding drum is at least 50% oversize, as are 
the bevel gears of the pressure roll drive. A modern 
guard covers and protects all drive gears. Operation 
is also simplified by the one-handed pressure roll 
elevator, for raising or lowering the top pressure roll. 
The hinged, split brake straps and mill roll clamp 
simplifies roll changing. The Johnstone 12, slits and 
rewinds board up to 20 points, taking rolls up 62 
inches wide. The Johnstone 14, handles boards up to 
40 points, and takes rolls up to 82 inches wide. 


Indianapolis Outlook Good 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., February 24, 1941—All signs 
point to a good first quarter in the local paper mar- 
ket. The last week showed firmness with all lines 
moving nicely. There were no apparent dull spots in 
the trade. Prices are firmly held, no indications of 
drastic changes are seen, and the outlook for spring 
in many lines is especially bright. 

Fine papers last week moved steadily. A good de- 
mand was seen for books, covers and ledgers and 
prices showed no change. Demand this quarter from 
all present indications will be ahead of last year. 

Building paper demand the last week slowed up 
somewhat due to severe weather. However, since the 
first of the year there has been a steady demand and 
the jobbers are not worried. The volume is expected 
to increase rapidly from now on. The same applies 
to roofing papers, with firm prices in both. 

Newsprint demand was about the same last week 
as it has been since the middle of January. Wrap- 
ping paper and bags and krafts of all kinds are mov- 
ing well. The wrapping paper and bag lines are 
profiting from greatly increased retail business in 
this area. Prices showed no change, but are very 
firm. 

}ox demand continued good with an ever-widening 
base. Factories in this area, both for small boxes and 
for the larger knocked-down sizes are working stead- 
ily. Warehouses are not overstocked and many are 
profiting from increased demand from defense in- 
dustries. 

A slight increase was seen in twine demand last 
week, with better prospects when the weather breaks. 

Inquiries are being made now for summer spe- 
cialties, but thus far there has been no noteworthy 
call. Many new deals are being prepared to tempt 
the retailer. 

Lower grades of waste paper are in demand, but 
other grades are dull. Prices in the list showed no 
change. The rag market continued dull also. Mill de- 
mand is not heavy. 


New Literature 


A folder on the Borncraft sheet finishing machine 
has been issued by A. E. Marconetti, Inc., 15 East 
26th street, New York. It describes the Borncraft 
machine for processing board stock from .012 to 
wallboard thickness. Machines are in operation han- 
dling stock in widths from 40 to 66 inches in sheets 
and up to 78 inches wide on stock in rolls. 

The Johnstone 12 and 14 score cut slitters and 
rewinders are described in Bulletin No. 241, issued 
by the Johnstone Engineering and Machine Company, 
Downington, Pa. It covers the fifteen major ad- 
vantages of these newly designed machines for han- 
dling boards from 20 points to 40 points in thick- 
ness, from 62 inches to 82 inches wide and operating 
at a minimum speed of 700 feet per minute and a 
maximum speed of 1500 feet per minute. 

Rocking contact voltage regulators, Type VD, are 
discussed in Bulletin B6137, issued by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
It describes how these regulators may be applied to 
direct current problems in paper mills and includes 
wiring diagrams. It is of special interest to engineers 
having applications involving control of voltage, cur- 
rent, speed and tension in connection with direct cur- 
rent machines. 
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PATENTED 


FINAL WINDING POSITION TRANSFER POSITION 


DESIGNED FOR VERY HEAVY DUTY —TO WIND UP TO 78” DIAMETER ROLLS. 


AIR PRESSURE, INDEPENDENTLY APPLIED TO FRONT AND BACK SIDES OF 
REEL SPOOL, MAINTAINS CORRECT WINDING CONDITION FOR GOOD ROLLS. 


AIR PRESSURE CAN ALSO BE USED TO RELIEVE THE WEIGHT OF THE 
ROLL BEING WOUND. 


NO BROKE WHEN CHANGING SPOOLS. 


CAN BE INSTALLED ON PRESENT MACHINES. 


FU ae. ae ee gee, ee ce ee ee 


BELOIT IRON WORKS wiscoxsn 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 


High, Low and Last for Week Ending February 26, 1941 
Low 

A. P. W. 
Armstron; 
Celotex Corp. 
Celotex Corp., pf 
Certain-Teed Products Corp..........++-..0++ 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 
Congoleum- Nairn 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co............. e 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., 
Flintkote Co. ; 
Robert i 
Robert Gair, af hes chabnhneaneesesh 646s x 
International aper & Power 
International Paper & Power, pf. 
ohns-Manville Corp. 

ohns-Manville Corp., pf 

imberly-Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & Forbes, 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf 
ER ES 6 n500.055000 00 esncubdenvess ee 
Mead Corp. 
Mead Corp., pf.... 
Paraffine Companies, 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
POOE, BED, ..ncccccencaccccescccccesseses 
Rayonier, Inc., pf. 
Ruberoid Co. 
Scott Paper Co. 
iT Ms. sche kee Ghnenes neces > $ 
Sutherland Paper Co 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 
United Paperboard Co 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., pf 


New York Curb Exchange 


High, Low and Last for Week Ending February 26, 1941 
Low 


American Box Board Co 4% 
Brown Co., pi cece 
Great Northern Paper 39 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp 5 5% 
National Container Corp 

St. Regis Paper Co 

St. Regis Paper Co., pf 

MOREE GOED. oon cc cacveccveseveccsecs.sccce 


Bartgis Bros. Make Good Report 


E. H. Lupton, president, in submitting his annual 
report to stockholders of the Bartgis Brothers Com- 
pany says: 

Net sales totaled $927,988.49 which is approximate- 
ly 3 per cent decrease as compared with 1939 and 
approximately 17 per cent increase over 1938. 

The net income after all charges (Depreciation and 
maintenance charged against operations amounted to 
$89,266.12) but before deducting Federal and State 
income taxes amounted to $71,515.78. After deduc- 
tion of all charges and Federal and State income taxes 
the net income amounted to $52,500.75. Preferred 
dividends amounted to $10,967.20 leaving $41,533.55 
equal to 38c per share on the 108,052 Common shares 
outstanding on December 31st, 1940. This compared 
with 52c per share for 1939 and 5lc per share for 
1938. 

Preferred dividends have been paid regularly and a 
common stock dividend was paid to the amount of 
$10,805.20 during the year. 

The tons of paperboard produced were 14,632 tons, 
of which 14,357 tons were converted into folding 
cartons. We produced 16,665 tons in 1939, 15,231 
tons in 1938, 14,320 tons in 1937 and 12,088 tons in 
1936. While the paperboard production in 1940 did 
not show the successive yearly increase as previously 
it was mostly due to producing a better quality of 


board, of lighter caliper for high grade multi-color 
cartons. The 1940 average gross sale of finished 
board was $63.42 per ton as against $57.25 per ton 
for 1939 and $51.94 per ton for 1938. 

The net profit before all estimated Federal and 
State income taxes for 1940 per ton of board pro- 
duced was approximately $4.85 per ton compared 
with $5.10 per ton in 1939, $5.22 per ton in 1938 and 
$9.75 per ton in 1937. The first six months of 1940 
were profitable months but the last six months of 
the year found us up against the keenest competition 
that we have experienced. During the past few weeks 
there has been quite an improvement and at the pres- 
nt time our backlog of orders is greater than for 
several months past. 

All of our raw materials required for process, part 
of which were formerly obtained from Norway, Swe- 
den and Finland, are now easily available through do- 
mestic sources and there has been no appreciable ad- 
vance in the costs of these raw materials for several 
months. 


Bird & Son Earns 92c 


The report of Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, 
Mass., for the year ended December 31, 1940, shows 
net profit of $631,005 after charges, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to 92 cents a common share. This 
compares with 1939 net of $757,609, or $1.12 a 
share. 

At the end of 1940 current assets totalled $7,649,- 
978, current liabilities were $1,007,537, leaving net 
working capital of $6,642,441, compared with $6,587,- 
613 on December 31, 1939. 

Chairman Bird states to stockholders in part as 
follows: ‘‘Our earnings for the year 1940 were less 
than those of 1939 although our net sales were 3.36% 
greater. This was due largely to the demoralized 
market situation of one of our major lines. Severe 
competitive price situations still exist in most of the 
lines of merchandise which we manufacture.” 


United Paperboard Nets $24,875 


The United Paperboard Company and subsidiaries 
for the six months to November 30, reports a net 
profit of $24,875, equal to $7,731,211 in 1939. Bal- 
ance-sheet items as of December 31 compare as fol- 
lows: 

The company spent $469,540 for capital purposes 
last year, of which $308,453 was for projects needed 
for continued operation, while $161,087 went for im- 
provements. Due to refinancing, annual interest 
charges on funded debt have been reduced to $189,- 
625 from $493,350 as of December 31, 1939, Annual 
sum for retirement of indebtedness under the new 
set-up is $400,000 for a period of fifteen years, after 
which any remaining balance becomes due. 


Brown Co. Earnings Up 


Serge Semenenko, chairman of the reorganization 
managers of the Brown Company, has announced that 
consolidated operations of the company and its Cana- 
dian subsidiary, Brown Corporation, for the fiscal 
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year ended on Nov. 30, 1940, showed an improve- 
ment of more than $4,000,000 over the previous year, 
after reserve for income and excess profits taxes but 
before deferred bond interest. 

The statement is based on the sixth report of the 
trustees, filed yesterday with the Federal Court at 
Portland, Me., Mr. Semenenko said, adding that 
progress has been made in working out the many 
details incident to the consummation of the reorgani- 
zation plan, subject to the approval of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Consolidated net sales were $24,957,570 in 1940, 
against $17,560,170 in 1939, according to the trustees’ 
report, and resulted in net income of $3,711,046 
after tax provisions but before depreciation and de- 
ferred bond interest. Depreciation was $1,545,545, 
leaving net income of $2,165,501, contrasted with a 
loss of $1,857,476 on the same basis in 1939. 


A. W. P. Nets $89,710 


The American Writing Paper Corporation for 
1940 reports profit was $89,710, after interest of 
$131,056 on general mortgage bonds. After $63,496 
provision for future possible pulp cost fluctuations, 
net profit transferred to surplus was $26,214. Net 
profit for 1939 was $238,749. The 1940 profit of 
$37,745 on bonds reacquired was credited to earned 
surplus, compared with $202,035 such profit in pre- 
ceding year. December quarter: Profit was $25,298. 
After provision for future possible pulp cost fluctua- 
tions aggregating $31,270, there was a net loss for 
period of $5,972. In December quarter of 1939 com- 
pany had net profit of $135,182, but with no deduc- 
tion for interest on bonds, as this latter requirement 
has been fully met in preceding quarters. 


Parraffine Companies Vote Dividend 


Directors of The Paraffine Companies Inc. have 
declared dividends of $1.00 per share on preferred 
stock and 50 cents per share on common stock. Pre- 
ferred dividends are payable April 15, 1941, to stock 
of record April 1, 1941, and common dividends are 
“oo March 27, 1941, to stock of record March 

, 1941. 


Kimberly-Clark Votes Dividend 


NEENAH, Wis., February 24, 1941—Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation last week declared its regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share on outstand- 
ing common stock. It will be payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 12. 


Flintkote Nets $1,436,550 


The Flintkote Company and United States and 
Canadian Operating Subsidiaries—For 1940: Net in- 
come, $1,436,550, compared with 1939 net income of 


$1,432,383. 
Puget Sound Nets $122,998 


The Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Company for 
January reports a net profit of $122,998 compared 
with net profit of $77,115 in same month a year ago. 
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... TO INCREASE POWER 
TRANSMISSION EFFICIENCY 


Put Cincinnati Transmission Belts on every 
drive in your plant. It’s the best insurance 
against belt trouble. It’s the big step for- 
ward to improve power transmission efficiency. 


It’s easy, too, because there is a Cincinnati 
Belt for every type of drive, for every size, 
for every special requirement . . . Friction 
Surface Transmission Belts and Multi-V Belts 
... every one a record maker. 


Plants everywhere know the performance 
these outstanding belts give . . . know that 
to be Cincinnati Belt equipped is to be 
well equipped. 


CINCINNATI TRANSMISSION BELTS 


Cincinnati Transmission 
Belts are making records 
in every industry. Because 
of their brilliant perform- 
ance many plants are 
equipped 100%. 

Ask for details and prices. 


CINCINNATI MULTI-V BELTS 


New, improved type - - - 
matched for Multi-V drives 
... they are the same high 
quality as other Cincinnati 
Belts, and give the same 
outstanding service. 


Ask for folder and prices. 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. CO. 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


CINCINNATI 
TRANSMISSION BELTS 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Camas, Wash.—The Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company, manufacturer of kraft and other wrap- 
ping papers, book papers, tissue stocks, etc., has 
plans under way for new addition to mill, consist- 
ing of a four-story unit, to be used for expansion 
in paper-converting department. Cost is reported 
over $150,000, including equipment. It is proposed 
to carry out work in spring. Company is a division 
of the Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, 343 San- 
some street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Moser Bag and Paper 
Company, 2187-89 Ashland road, manufacturer of 
paper bags and containers, has approved plans for 
new one-story plant unit in vicinity of present 
factory, to be 100 x 240 feet, equipped for expan- 
sion in general production division, with storage 
and distributing department, and office facilities. 
Cost reported over $80,000, including equipment. 
General contract for erection has been awarded 
to the A. M. Higley Company, 2036 East Twenty- 
second street, Cleveland, and work will be placed 
under way at once. J. W. Little, last noted ad- 
dress, is engineer. 

Park Falls, Wis.—The Flambeau Paper Com- 
pany, manufacturer of manila and other paper 
stocks, has work nearing completion for new one- 
story and basement addition to mill, on which 
erection was begun last fall, as previously noted 
in these columns, and expects to have the struc- 
ture ready for occupancy early in the spring. It 
will be equipped for expansion in digester depart- 
ment. A number of sub-contracts have been let 
recently for building completion, including roofing 
to E. D. Chase Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Expan- 
sion is reported to cost over $75,000, with equip- 
ment. C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, 50 State 
street, Oshkosh, is general contractor for work. 


Covington, Ky.—The Crescent Paper Company, 
Court street, near Fourth street, manufacturer of 
paper tubes and kindred paper products, has pur- 
chased a one-story industrial building on local 
site at 113 East Fourth street, and will remodel 
and improve for new plant. Equipment will be 
provided for considerable increase in present 
capacity. It is proposed to have plant ready for 
occupancy at early date. Paul Seltman is general 
manager. 

Pearisburg, Va.—The Celanese Corporation of 
America, Inc., 180 Madison avenue, New York, 
N. Y., manufacturer of cellulose rayon products, 
has approved plans for expansion in branch mill 
near Pearisburg, consisting of several one and 
multi-story units for expansion in cellulose ace- 
tate department and other production divisions. 
Bids have been asked on general contract for erec- 
tion and award will be made soon. Cost reported 
over $600.000, including machinery. This is part 
of a large expansion program to be carried out 
by company at local mill and other branch plant 
at Amcelle, near Cumberland, Md. 

New Haven, Conn.—The National Folding Box 
Company, James and Alton streets, manufacturer 
of folding and other paper boxes and containers, 


is arranging early call for bids on general erection 
contract for new addition to plant, recently re- 
ferred to in these columns. Structure will be one- 
story, about 50 x 250 feet, located in court area on 
James street, and will provide for considerable 
increase in present production facilities. It is re- 
ported to cost close to $50,000, including equip- 
ment. Fletcher-Thompson, Inc., 1337 Fairfield 
avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., is architect and en- 
gineer. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Equitable Paper Bag 
Company, 47-00 3lst place, Long Island City, 
manufacturer of paper bags and containers, has 
arranged for lease of one-story building at 1301 
Grand street, Brooklyn, owned by the Bossert 
Terminal, Inc. Structure totals about 10,000 square 
feet of floor space and will be used for storage 
and distribution. Immediate occupancy is planned. 

Tonawanda, N. Y.—The Robert Gair Company, 
Tonawanda Division, Clay and Tonawanda 
streets, Tonawanda, manufacturer of corrugated 
boxes and containers, has completed plans for 
expansion and improvements in local plant, in- 
cluding reconstruction of section of works. Gen- 
eral contract for work has been awarded to the 
Industrial Constructors, Inc., Broad street and 
Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., and project 
will proceed at once. Cost is reported over $50,- 
000, including equipment. Main offices of com- 
pany are at 155 East 44th street, New York, N. Y. 
J. A. Warner, last noted address, is company en- 
gineer. 

Chicago, Ill—The Sabin Robbins Paper Com- 
pany, 2719 South Troy street, general paper pro- 
ducts, has approved plans for new building at 2716 
South Albany avenue, consisting of a one-story 
structure, about 36 x 50 feet, to be used for storage 
and distribution. Contract for erection has been 
awarded to R. L. Brockob Construction Company, 
815 South Cicero avenue, Chicago, and _ super- 
structure will be placed under way soon. Cost re- 
ported about $21,000, including equipment. Ed- 
ward H. Nordlie, 4825 North California avenue, is 
architect. 

New Orleans, La.—The Flintkote Company, 
North Galvez street, manufacturer of roofing and 
building papers, etc., has completed plans for new 
addition to local mill, to be used for general opera- 
tions and office service. It will be two-story, re- 
ported to cost close to $40,000, including equip- 
ment. Bids have been asked on general contract 
and erection is scheduled to begin soon. Billings- 
ley Engineering Company, Interstate Building, is 
engineer. Main offices of company are at 50 West 
SOth street, New York, N. Y. 

La Tuque, Que.—The Brown Corporation, 71 
St. Peter street, Quebec City, Que., manufacturer 
of kraft and other paper stocks, is reported plan- 
ning extensions and improvements in branch mill 
at La Tuque, including remodeling of portion of 
plant. Cost estimated over $60,000, including 
equipment. 

Mexico, D. F.—Ministry of National Economy, 
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Government of Mexico, Mexico, has plans matur- 
ing for construction of a Federal-owned mill for 
the manufacture of cellulose rayon products, Site 
is being selected. New mill will comprise several 


— large one and multi-story structures for process- 


ing and general production divisions, with labora- 
tory, storage and distributing buildings, power 
house and auxiliary structures. Cost is reported 
over $1,000,000, with equipment, and it is stated 
that a portion of investment will be provided by 
private interests. It is expected to begin work at 
early date and to have mill ready for service by 
the end of next summer, 

Wausau, Wis.—The National Paper and Chemi- 
cal Company has been organized to manufacture 
and deal in paper mill supplies of various kinds. 
The incorporators are Lloyd L. Dodge, Marshall 
A. Wiley and Max E. McCotter, all of Wausau. 

Wilmington, Del. — The Papercraft Products, 
Inc., care of Corporation Guarantee and Trust 
Company, Citizens’ Bank Building, Wilmington, 
attorney and representative, has been chartered 
under Delaware laws with capital of $10,000, to 
manufacture corrugated and other paper products. 


Praises Paper Industry 


High tribute for the vital part played by the pulp 
and paper industry in the recently concluded cam- 
paign of the New York and Brooklyn Federations of 
Jewish Charities was contained in a final report on 
campaign activities among 140 trades and divisions 
issued today by former Supreme Court Justice 
Joseph M. Proskauer, campaign chairman. 

Mr. Proskauer hailed the campaign, conducted on 
behalf of 116 local hospitals and welfare agencies, as 
“one of the most successful in the more than two- 
decades’ history of the two Federations.” 

He particularly praised Morris Gintzler, chairman 
of the pulp and paper division, and Abe Mazer, Hud- 
son Pulp and Paper Company, co-chairman; and 
A. H. Cohen, Resolute Paper Products Corporation ; 
Joseph Mazer, Hudson Pulp and Paper Company ; 
Michael Posner, S. Posner’s Sons, Inc.; Robert J. 
Rudnick, Mutual Paper Company; Fred Ruhling, 
Lily Tulip Cup Corporation; Isaac Schrier, Schrier 
Brothers; Meyer N. Schwartz, Harlem Paper Prod- 
ucts Company; Benjamin I. Sheldon, Gottesman & 
Co.; Joseph Simon, Ace Paper Company; Jacob 
Sincoff, Empire Box Board Company; George Stoll, 
Reliance Paper and Twine Company and Jack Weill, 
Mutual Paper Company. 

“The pulp and paper industry drive was essentially 
a group effort, of which all in the trade may well be 
proud,” Mr. Proskauer said. “Mr. Gintzler and Mr. 
Mazer and their devoted campaign associates bore 
the full brunt of responsibility for its success. For 
their strenuous labors they have richly earned not 
only the esteem of their trade associates but that of 
the community as a whole. 


Buys Paper Under Walsh-Healey Act 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. C., February 26, 1941—During 
the week ended February 8, the Government pur- 
chased $1,583,600.20 worth of paper and allied prod- 
ucts under the Walsh-Healey Act as follows: $11,- 
088.00 worth of bond paper for the Government 
Printing Office from The Aetna Paper Company, 
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Dayton, Ohio; $29,600.00 worth cartons for War, 
Ordnance, Philadelphia, from Container Corporation 
of America, Philadelphia, Pa.; $99,205.00 worth of 
paper for Government Printing Office from The 
Baxter Paper Company, Baltimore, Md. ; $557,183.70 
worth of paper for Government Printing Office from 
The Aetna Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio; $188,321.00 
worth of paper for Government Printing Office from 
Marquetta Paper Company, Chicago, IIl.; $40,159.00 
worth of paper for Government Printing Office from 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, Washington, D. C.; 
$208,581.00 worth of paper for Government Printing 
Office from Frank Parsons Paper Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; $119,216.50 worth of paper for Gov- 
ernment Printing Office from Graham Paper Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. ; $22,080.00 worth paper towels 
for Treasury, Procurement, D. C., from West Dis- 
infecting Co., Long Island City, N. Y. ; and $308.- 
166.00 worth collapsible cartons for War, Ordnance, 
Philadelphia, from Edwin J. Schoettle Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brazil Uses New Pulping Process 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., February 26, 1941—Indus- 
trial circles in Parana, Brazil, are commenting favor- 
ably on the announcement regarding the development 
of new processes for the production of chemical 
pulp from araucaria brasiliensis or Parana pine. 
Several experiments are being methodically carried on 
in the Chemical Institute of Parana not only to estab- 
lish the qualities of the new product but also to obtain 
a definite estimate of its cost and regarding possibili- 
ties of a prospective industry. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


DetawareE VALLEY Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industr —First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laxe States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Raeey —Sesene Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatiry Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 


Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


AMERICAN PuLP AND Paper Mitt SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Twenty-second Annual Convention, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Me., June 17-19. 


CONTROLLED ECONOMY 


The sagging stock market has been frequently cited 
as one indication of the uncertainty facing business. 
The lack of buoyancy of the securities markets has 
also been pointed out as a sign that investors and 
investing institutions hesitate to make commitments 
because of doubt that their ‘“‘risk” funds may show 
eyen a small profit. This lack of confidence does not 
seem quite justified. It may be due to other consider- 
ations than those mentioned. Very likely some of the 
fear so vigorously, but often unconvincingly, broad- 
casted by European belligerent nations, may have 
clouded the otherwise clear minds of those who invest 
heavily in American private enterprise. But, three 
major factors are quite generally viewed with grave 
concern by many business men. They are the Ad- 
ministration’s plans for a controlled economy, the 
proposed new anti-trust drive, and of course, the ex- 
pected increase in taxes. 

A New Deal essential has long been evident in the 
acquisition of more power over industry and prac- 
tically all other commercial activities, including agri- 
culture. This has been termed controlled economy. 
As the great effort necessary to insure the success of 
the national defense program demands greater pro- 
duction, the output for civilian needs must be pro- 
proportionately decreased. It is estimated that by next 
summer about 12%4% or one-eight of the country’s 
total working energy will be devoted to military 
needs. This compares with about 7% at this date. 
This ratio is, of course, very low in comparison to 
Britain with 60% and with Germany with at least 
as high a ratio of military production. Expressed in 
terms of our national income, the ratio of expendi- 


ture is something more than $5 billions a year, out 


of a national income of about $80 billions. Britain 
is spending about $13 billions a year out of an in- 
come of about $22 billions, while Germany is spend- 
ing about the same. In terms of work hours, we are 
devoting about 1% hour per working day of 8 hours 
to produce military goods. Britain and Germany, em- 
ploying women and children, work about 5 hours 
per day on military goods. 

In viewing the question of a government controlled 
economy, the new controls over finance are indicated 
in the steady expansion of Government banking 
through its various agencies, such as the RFC, 
USHA and others, including the $1 billion a year 
for WPA and a like amount for farm subsidies. The 
power and activities of Government must tend to in- 
crease more rapidly in the future. United States ex- 
penditures for army and navy equipment in 1941, 
for example, has been estimated to equal expenditures 
of 1917-18. To this will be added other Government 
expenditures, and military orders from Britain. This 
rapid acceleration in productivity will provide work 
for thousands now unemployed and wage and salary 
payments will reach new high records. At the same 
time, prices will not be permitted to rise out of line 
and cause inflation. 

Another important aspect in this controlled econ- 
omy is a plan for meeting a sharp decrease in activ- 
ity as the boom fades. The New Deal conception is 
for Government to assume over-all responsibility for 
the nation’s economic welfare. It is calculated. to 
control money to provide an adequate supply for in- 
vestment in Government projects, to use Government 
power to control prices, and perhaps wages, to insure 
success of Government investments. Foreign trade 
control and farm control are also important inclu- 
sions in the New Deal controlled economy. 

To provide a check upon monopolies, Thurman 
W. Arnold, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, has prepared a program which he has recom- 
mended the TNEC present to Congress. The TNEC, 
having been at work for two years is nearly ready to 
prepare recommendations to the House for legisla- 
tion the committee believe will make industry func- 
tion more smoothly and still retain the competitive 
system of our democratic form of government. As 
certain broad social objectives are deemed necessary 
by Mr. Arnold, the cost of living would be one of 
the most important. Food, housing, clothing, drug 
and medical supplies and a rather large number of 
household appliances, would be investigated. 

With the proposed increase in the Federal debt 
limit to $65 billions, Congress may increase taxes, it 
has been argued, to defray appropriations for de- 
fense and regular and relief expenditures by the 
Government, with also the prospect of additional bil- 
lions appropriated to aid Britain. Thus, higher taxes 
are scheduled as “must” legislation. A new tax bill 
will probably be introduced in Congress by May. The 
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1940 tax returns are now being studied and the 
steady rise in employment encourages the belief that 
higher levies may be made without drastic result on 
individuals or corporations. The proposal for a Fed- 
eral sales tax has its supporters, although the Ad- 
ministration has not favored this scheme. In express- 
ing opinion that a sales tax is inevitable, proponents 
of such a tax have pointed to the proposed $65 debt 
limit and suggested that it may be expedient to raise 
this debt limit to $100 billions. 


But, according to Administration spokesmen, a 
Federal sales tax is not desirable while so substantial 
a part of the nation’s man power remains idle, for a 
sales tax would tend to reduce consumer buying and 
in this manner act as a brake on business. The form 
of tax considered most desirable to meet the present 
need, is for an increase in the excess profits levy, 
higher -surtaxes on the rich, higher estate and gift 
taxes, an increase in the present 4% normal income 
tax and, possibly, an increase in corporation taxes. 


Warns of Newsprint Competition 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., February 24, 1941—Canadian local 
unions of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers have received a letter from their president, 
Arthur Huggins, Albany, N. Y., warning them of 
heavy competition in newsprint from Europe after 
the international situation has been settled. 

Mr. Huggins recounts the increased production in 
Canada, the United States and Newfoundland in 1940 
and maintains that the reason for the increase is war 
conditions and the impossibility of bringing in Euro- 
pean newsprint. Groups of United States employers 
and organized employees, he states, are already form- 
ing a collective organization to protect the United 
States pulp and paper industry from the dumping of 
European products after the war. He advises Cana- 
dian newsprint manufacturers and their employees to 
consider a similar plan. 


Mr. Huggins also states in his letter that neither 
he nor President Burke of the Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers have changed their minds on the opinion 
they expressed a year ago, that the Ontario Paper 
Company and the Quebec North Shore Paper Com- 
pany should be exempted from proration. Mr. Hug- 
gins thinks that the threat of European competition 
after the war is of more fundamental importance to 
the industry than the dispute about proration. 


Jackson Paper Co. Entertains 


The officers and employees of the Jackson Paper 
Company, Jackson, Miss., were entertained by the 
company at a banquet and dance on the occasion of 
the company’s twentieth anniversary recently. This 
delightful affair was held on the roof of one of Jack- 
son’s downtown hotels. 

After a delightful dinner, an interesting entertain- 
ment was presented after which dancing was enjoyed 
by all of the guests. 

The Jackson Paper Company was founded in 1921 
by H. T. Newell who is still active as president of 
this organization. 
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Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks, 1941 Corresponding Weeks, 
anuary 11 January 13 
anuary 18 January 20 
anuary 25 January 27 
‘ebruary February 3 
February 8 February 10 
February 15 . February 17 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
86.2 83.9 86.3 91.8 93.8 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
87.2 83.2 88.0 86.9 83.3 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Year to Date... 67.1 76.7 90.0 65.6 79.4 89.4 
Year Average... 70.5 81.3 80.6 72.3 84.9 87.5 

* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard As- 
sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are 
produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does 
not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS t 


Xu , > > 2 > 

« ne ° 
a 5 g Z 
67 7 9 69 78 80 
86 8 66 69 55 
61 57 5 57 66 65 
71 +69 63 74 81 
69 70 72 72 77 

Week ending Jan. 11, 1941—77 


Week ending Jan. 18, 1941—78 
Week ending Jan. 25, 1941—78 


Week ending Feb. 1, 1941—79 
Week ending Feb. 8, 1941—79 
Week ending Feb. 15, 1941—81 


t Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 


Paper Index Number Rises 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuincTon, D. C., February 26, 1941—Decem- 
ber index of the value of paper manufacturers’ inven- 
tories was 112.8 compared with 110.7 in November 
and 102.2 in December 1939, taking December 31, 
1938 at 100, according to the Industry Survey of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Index of the value oi paper manufacturers’ ship- 
ments in December was 149 compared with 134 in 
November and 119 in December 1939, taking Janu- 
ary 1939 at 100. 


December record of manufacturers’ orders, ship- 
ments, and inventories continued the pattern set in 
the fall of 1940. Total new business placed with 
manufacturers was maintained in heavy volume, with 
practically no change being recorded from the No- 
vember figure. The moderate gains in shipments 
made during the first two months of the last quarter 
were further extended in December with the durable 
goods industries accounting for the increase. Unfilled 
order backlogs continued to advance, although at a 
slower pace. 


Inventories were again expanded 
especially in the durable goods lines. 

Although total new orders showed little net change, 
incoming business for nondurable goods declined 5 
per cent from November. This was approximately 
offset by an increased volume of 6 per cent in new 
orders for durable goods. Despite the rise in ship- 
ments the continued strong flow of new orders re- 
sulted in a further expansion of 9 per cent in unfilled 
order backlogs during December. This compares with 
a 13 per cent increase in November from the previ- 
ous month. 


substantially, 
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They Started Somethin?! 


7 VOLTA constructed the first 
electric cell, he brought into exist- 


ence a convenient, economical source of 


electric energy which has found count- 
less applications. The principle of the 
Voltaic cell forms the basis of the modern 
dry cell, and paved the way for the in- 
vention of the storage battery Nor was 
the value of Volta’s work limited to the 


field of electricity. In his search for the 
most effective combination of metals for 
the production of electrical energy, he dis- 
covered the arrangement of elements in 
the electro-chemical serres—an arrange- 
iment that plays a part in many chemical 
reactions, and led to far-reaching de- 
velopments in the science of chemistry 

When EBG engineers first made Liquid 
Chlorine commercially available in this 


country, their work also was destined to 


result in advances in widely di- made possible new standards of 


versified fields. In safeguarding the efficiency and economy in bleach- 
public health, municipal authorities ing processes. 

Pioneers in the production of 
Liquid Chlorine, EBG 


purifying water and limiting the have long years of experi 


found EBG Liquid Chlorine an ex- 


ceptionally effective means for engineers 


spread of water-borne diseases. In its manufacture and servicing. 


the increasingly important field of their experience work to your 
The first eyl- 
inder of Liquid 
Chlorine made by 
EBG in 1909. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 
Main Office: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plant: Niagora Falls, N. Y. 


FIRST InN THE COUNTRY 
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sewage sterilization, EBG Liquid advantage — specify EBG Liquid 


Chlorine is playing an outstanding Chlorine when you buy. 
part in pre ve nting and abati ing 
pollution of rivers and harbors. And in 


the paper and textile industries, it has 
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Analysis of Sodium Hydrosulphite 


TAPPI Tentative Standard T 622 m-41 


Sodium hydrosulphite is widely used as a reduc- *® 


ing agent. It is formed by treating solutions of 
sodium bisulphite with zinc dust. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether the compound has 
the formula NaHSO, or Na.S.0O,. The evidence, 
however, seems to point to the formula NaHSO, in 
solution and Na2S.O, for the dry solid. 

The following method may be applied to pure and 
commercial samples to determine the extent of decom- 
position and amount of active chemical present. In 
brief, the method consists of treating Na,S.,O, with 
formaldehyde to yield the two products bisulphite 
formaldehyde and sulphoxylate formaldehyde, the 
latter being ultimately titrated with standard iodine 
to determine its amount. 


Reagents 


(1) Formaldehyde, 40% solution. 
“Formalin.” ) 

(2) Standard iodine solution, 0.1 N. 

(3) Standard sodium thiosulphate solution, 0.1 N. 

(4) Starch indicator solution. 


(Commercial 


Sampling 
Care must be taken to obtain a _ representative 
sample of the material from various portions of the 
shipment, 4 grams being necessary for each deter- 
mination. The sample should be kept in a tightly 
stoppered bottle, filled nearly full. 


Procedure 
Mark a 500-cc. volumetric flask within 1 inch of 
the top and calibrate it by measuring the difference 
in volume between the two marks’. Place 10 cc. of 
40% formaldehyde in the flask and add water, leaving 


room for a final 50 cc. Rotate the flask to mix the 
formaldehyde and water. Weigh rapidly 4 grams of 
its sample on a watch glass, give the liquid in the 
flask a whirling motion by rotating the flask, and pour 
in the hydrosulphite through a dry short-stemmed 
funnel. Rapidly wash down the watch glass and 
funnel with water, fill the flask to the upper mark, 
insert the stopper and shake by repeatedly inverting 
the flask for 5 minutes. Then let stand for 15 min- 
utes before titrating. 


? The volumetric flask is ‘conveniently calibrated by filling to the lower 
mark with water, then running in water from a burette to the upper 
mark. The amount of sample in the 25-cc. aliquot of the solution is 
calculated from the volume of the flask to the upper mark. For example, 
if the volume between the two marks is 30.5 cc. and 4.000 grams of the 
sample are used, then the amount of sample in the aliquot is: 

4.000 X 25/(500 + 30.5) = 0.1885 gram. 
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Place about 100 cc. of water in a 250-cc. flask 
and add exactly 50 cc. of 0.1 N iodine solution. 
Then pipette into this 25 cc. of the hydrosulphite 
solution. Mix, let stand for 2 minutes, and titrate the 
excess iodine with 0.1 N thiosulphate, using starch 
indicator. From the amount of 0.1 N iodine con- 
sumed, calculate the percentage of Na2S.O, in the 
sample. 

Calculation: 1 cc. 0.1 N iodine = 0.004352 gram 
NaeS2QO,. 

Report 

Duplicate titrations shall be made and the aver- 

age percentage result reported to the nearest 0.1. 


Additional Information 


The reaction is: F 
Na,S,0, + 2CH,O + 4H,O—>NaHSO, « CH,O « 2H,O + NaHSO, 
* CH,O.H,O. 


The bisulphite formaldehyde is not reacted upon 
by iodine in neutral or acid solution. The sulphoxy- 
late formaldehyde reacts according to: 

NaHSO, ¢ CH,O « 2H,O + 4I—»NaHSO, + CH,O + 4HI. 
Therefore: 
NazS.O, + 2CH,O + 41 + 3H:0 —> 
NaHSO, + 4HI + CH,O + NaHSO, + CH,O « H,O, 
and 1 cc. 0.1 N iodine = 0.004352 gram Na,S.0,. 


Reference 
Merriman, R. W., J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 42:290-292 (1923). 


N. Y. S. C. of F. TAPPI Alumni Meets 


The annual get together dinner of the graduates of 
the New York State College of Forestry, attending 
the annual TAPPI meeting, was held at the Cortile 
restaurant, New York City, on February 19. Charles 
G. Weber of the National Bureau of Standards was 
toastmaster. Members of the instructing staff present 
were W. O. Hisey, E. C. Jahn and F. W. O’Neil. 

Others present included: A. H. Andersen, J. R. 
Atwater, F. G, Barber, J. C. Barthel, R. T. Bingham, 
L. K. Burnett, H. P. Cannon, J. P. Casey, R. T. De 
Pan, T. E. Dobbins, S. K. Dowst, I. J. Earle, G. O. 
Farrah, I. Feldman, R. D. Freeman, H. O. George, 
S. S. Gutkin, G. T. Hollrock, M. Kin, E. O. Knapp, 
A. W. Koon, L. Korte, M. J. Landberge, Wm. 
Landes, E. R. Lang, H. A. Lips, J. R. Lyon, W. F. 
Moore, M. Plunguian, E. M. Root, L. Rubenstein, 
L. M. Sutherland, L. Taylor, C. L. Van Schaick, 
R. F. Vokes, C. G. Weber, H. E. Weston, and 
W. R. Willets. 
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A. T. & T. Business Papers 
Purchase Standards* 


By W. H. Joy! 


Abstract 


The methods and advantages of standardizing the 
65,000,000 pounds of commercial writing, printing, 
and other business papers used annually by the Bell 
Telephone System are outlined. Nineteen grades have 
been standardized for record, correspondence, mani- 
folding, and other general purposes. These are shown 
in a chart prepared to aid field selection. Four addi- 
tional grades are required for tickets to record toll 
calls. For telephone directory text paper a single grade 
has been standardized and another for cover stock. 
Characteristics of these papers are described. Prepara- 
tion of specifications and methods of delivery inspec- 
tion are also reviewed. 


In the normal conduct of its business, the Bell 
System use annually some 5,000,000 pounds of com- 
mercial papers for such varied purposes as records, 
reports, correspondence, bills, orders, instructions, 
checks, and many other business paper requirements. 
The selection of ‘suitable grades and the establish- 
ment of quality standards for all of these require- 
ments has involved a standardization program which 
has extended over more than 20 years. 

Standardization of business papers was begun in 
1917 after the Western Electric Company, in per- 
forming its function of establishing centralized sup- 
ply arrangements whenever these could be carried 
out to the best interest of the service, had entered 
into contracts to centralize the purchasing of the bulk 
of printed business papers for two of the associated 
companies. This procedure was later extended to 
other companies and offered significant economies 
over the general practice of dealing with a number 
of supply sources and of handling each printed form 
as an individual transaction. 

In the contract negotiations, paper was a constant 
source of difficulty. Numerous brands were specified, 
many of which the printer did not normally carry 
in stock, and the question of substitution would 
necessarily arise. Inasmuch as there were hundreds 
of forms, on papers of many different sizes, weights, 
and colors, substitution only led to confusion and 
to the question of whether the substitutions offered 
by one bidder were the equal in quality of the sub- 
stitutions offered by another. This difficulty was mag- 
nified by the fact that little definite data as to paper 
quality were generally available. 


A further complication developed in the rapid in- 
creases in paper prices during the war period. The 
printer could not control the cost of paper to nearly 
the same extent to which he could control the cost of 
his printing and binding, which were under his own 
supervision. 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Associatioin of 
o ea Industry, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y., 


1 Member TAPPI, Dept. of Operation and Engineering, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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It was evident that development of a new procedure 
was necessary. The objective would be to establish a 
range of standard papers of suitable quality for all 
requirements. These would then be supplied to the 
printer at definite prices, in order to relieve him of 
the burden of the paper problem as to both purchas- 
ing and quality. Under this plan, the printers, in sub- 
mitting their bids for a telephone company’s business 
paper requirements, would be concerned only with 
those elements of cost over which they exercised con- 
trol. 


Establishment of Standard Grades 


The standard grades were established by making a 
systematic survey of all of the many plain papers and 
hundreds of printed forms used by the associated 
companies. These were classified as to furnish, fin- 
ish, strength, color, and other characteristics. Based 
on this survey it was determined that 13 grades would 
suffice to cover the requirements and these were sub- 
stituted for the papers then in use. Particular atten- 
tion was directed to selecting stocks that would be 
adequate for the life and service required and yet 
not more expensive than necessary. At the same time 
an effort was made to redesign forms of odd sizes 
that could not be cut economically from mill standard 
ream sizes and to eliminate colored stocks except 
where absolutely essential for identification purposes 
and in these cases to use one of a limited number of 
standard colors. The original list of 13 grades has 
been revised and expanded during the past 20 years, 
in pace with the changing requirements of the tele- 
phone companies and technical developments in 
papers, until today there are 24 standard grades. 
Table I lists 19 of the most widely used standards. 

This table is furnished to the man in the field who 
is concerned with form design. Knowing what is re- 
quired of the form in the way of use, handling, 
erasure, and permanence, he is able to select a suit- 
able paper by balancing cost against quality as in- 
dicated by the fiber content and strength index, an 
arbitrary value based on an average of the bursting 
and tearing strengths of the stock. In addition to use 
on printed forms many of these papers are used as 
plain cut sheets for typewriter and duplicator re- 
quirements. These are furnished in ream packages, 
both unpunched and with standard 4-hole punching, 
under standard code numbers which facilitate identi- 
fication and ordering. 


It will be noted that the standard range covers 
papers from 100% rag content for permanent record 
purposes down to a groundwood-sulphite manila 
stock for such requirements as temporary use forms 
and draft copies. The types of papers included are 
ledger; bond; writing; manifold; duplicator, both 
mimeograph and hectograph; and safety. Since rag 
stocks are used primarily for permanence, only papers 
of 50% rag content or higher have been standardized 
on the theory that at least half the fibers present 
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TABLE I.—BELL SYSTEM STANDARD PAPERS FOR STATIONERY FORMS AND FOR TYPEWRITER AND DUPLICATOR WORK 


Substance Strength | 
Name Number Index | Fiber Content Color Characteristic Qualities Use 


LEDGER PAPERS 


ec aaa a 
Telco Cable 118 100% Rag Buff Maximum appearance, permanence,|Forms where unusual erasive and 
Ledger strength, writing and erasive quali-/ wearing qualities are essential, 
ties. such as cable pair record forms, 


Telco Cervus 95 100% Rag White Maximum appearance, permanence,|Forms and general ledgers where 
Ledger strength, writing and erasive quali-| permanence and exceptional wear- 
Buff ties. ing and erasive qualities are im- 

portant factors. 
Telco Guide 54 50% Rag White Fine appearance, wry good perma-|Forms and general ledger use re- 
Ledger 61 Balance nence, strength and erasive quali-| quiring a permanent paper with 
Sulphite Buff ties, fine writing surface. good wearing and erasive qualities. 
uitable as the master sheet for 
gelatin type hectograph duplicators. 


BOND PAPERS 


essen scene meee ene ae 
Telco Blue Print 100% Rag White Maximum appearance, permanence,|/Forms requiring high and uniform 
Hond strength and _ erasive qualities} transparency in order that blue- 
High degree of transparency. print copies may be made of rec- 
ords prepared with typewriter or 

pen. 


Bell Seal Bortd 100% Rag Maximum appearance, permanence,|Letterheads and printed forms re- 
strength and erasive qualities.) quiring maximum permanence and 
Cockle finish. wearing qualities. 


Bell Seat “A” 75% Rag Maximum appearance, high degree of|Letterheads and printed forms re- 
Bond Balance permanence, stren; and erasive| quiring a high degree of perma- 
Sulphite qualities. Cockle finish. nence and wearing qualities, 


Telco Favor 50% Rag White Fine appearance, good permanence,|More general work than the Bell 
Bond Balance Blue very good strength, and erasive} Seal bond grades where a perma- 
Sulphite Canary qualities. Light cockle finish. nent paper having good wearin 
Green and erasive qualities is requi 
Pink . 
Goldenrod 


Telco Message 100% Sulphite | White Good appearance and _ strength.) Very general use where permanence, 
Bond Blue Limit permanence and erasive| wearing and erasive qualities are 
Canary qualities. not of great importance. 
Green 
Pink 
Goldenrod 


Telcopaque Bond 100% Sulphite | White Good appearance, maximum thinness|Two-sided printing work where 
and opacity. Limited strength and| minimum bulk is essential. 
permanence. 


Telco Manila 50% Ground Manila Fair appearance, limited strength,)Very general use on temporary 
Wood, Balance fair writing surface, suitable for) forms and as a typewriter. paper 
Sulphite pencil erasure. For temporary| where appearance and permanence 

records only. are not essential. 


WRITING PAPERS 


Telco Writing 23 100% Sulphite | White Good appearance, str , and writ-|Telephone bills and forms requiring 
$2 ing surface. Limited permanence} a smooth pen writing surface 
38 and erasive qualities. where permanence, wearing and 
erasive qualities are not of great 
importance. 


MANIFOLD PAPERS 


X Bond 100% Rag White Maximum appearance, permanence,|Manifolding pu S$ requiring per- 
Canary strength, and _ erasive qualities.) manency and general service 
Green Heavy cockle finish. qualities. 


Bell Manifold 100% Rag White Maximum thinness and permanence.|Extreme manifolding purposes where 
t appearance, strength, and} maximum thinness is required. 
erasive qualities on carbon copies. 
Glazed finish. 


Telco Onionskin 100% Sulphite | White Good appearance. High degree of|General manifolding requirements 
Blue thinness. Limited strength, per-| where permanence, wearing and 
Pink manence and erasive qualities. erasive qualities are not of great 

importance. 


DUPLICATOR PAPERS 


Bell Mimeograph 75% Rag White High degree of permanence and|Mimeograph work where a high de- 
Balance strength. Good appearance. Fair| gree of permanence is required. 
Sulphite pen writing surface. 


Telco 100% Sulphite | White Good | appearance and _strength.|General mimeograph work where 
Mimeograph 35 Canary Limited permanence. Fair pen| permanence is not of great im- 
Green writing surface. portance. 
Pink 
Goldenrod 


Telco 10 Sulphite | White Good appearance. Limited strength|General use in making copies on 
Hectograph ~ . Buff and permanence, Coated one side] gelatin process hectograph dupli- 
Green to provide maximum smoothness.| cators. 
Salmon Fair writing surface. 


SAFETY PAPERS 


Telco Safety 45 100% Sulphite | Buff Safety surface design. Good writing|Official company checks and other 
‘aper Green surface and strength. Limited per-| forms requiring safety protection. 
Pink manence. 
Primrose 
Stone 


Telco Safety 50% Rag Safety surface design. Good writ-| Official company checks and other 
Paper, Special Balance ing surface and permanence. Very} forms requiring safety protection 
Grade Sulphite in good strength. where permanence is a factor. 


Substance number is the weight in pounds of 500 17 x 22-inch 


sheets, Strength index is the average of the bursting and tearing 
strengths. Colors listed available in each weight. 
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should be of a permanent nature. In this connection, 
of the type of papers covered by this chart, rag-con- 
tent stocks represent about 10% of the annual Bell 
System usage on a poundage basis. While for the 
most part the use requirements of these various 
grades of paper are similar to those of any large busi- 
ness organization, a number have special applications 
to the telephone business. Several of these are pointed 
out as a matter of interest. 


Grades and Use Requirements 


Telco cable ledger, a 36 substance all-rag ledger, is 
largely used for the recording of cable pairings. 
Since these are frequently changed, erasure is of 
vital importance. The specifications covering this 
paper require that the sheet shall withstand 5 super- 
imposed pen and ink writings and subsequent erasures 
without feathering of the ink or wearing through 
the sheet. 


Telco blue print bond, a 13 substance all-rag bond, 
is mainly used for forms where a number of copies 
reproduced by blueprinting are required after the 
data have been entered on the form. Uniform trans- 
parency is accordingly an essential characteristic and, 
to insure this, specifications for this paper require 
fairly narrow opacity limits, 61 to 65% has been 
found suitable. 


Telcopaque bond, a 13 substance titanium pig- 
mented sulphite bond with an English finish, is used 
for the most part for printing instructions in hand- 
book size, approximately 4 by 6.5 inches. These in- 
structions, frequently containing cuts, are carried by 
linemen, installers, etc., for use in the field. A regular 
20-pound sulphite bond was formerly used and the 
bulk of the binders became a definite problem. 
Through the use of the lighter weight paper with a 
more highly calendered finish it was possible to cut 
the bulk almost in half. At the same time due to the 
presence of the titanium dioxide filler, opacity was 
not seriously sacrificed. Although an appreciable re- 
duction in physical strength could not be avoided, this 
paper compares favorably in this respect with the 
type of book paper used in many engineering hand- 
books and has proved adequate for the requirement. 

Telco safety paper is provided in 2 grades, a 50% 
cag furnish and an all-sulphite stock. Since the in- 
roduction of the latter in 1932, over 90% of the 
system checks have been printed on this stock re- 
sulting in an appreciable annual saving. The rag 
grade is employed where checks must be retained as 
permanent records. Roughly, 2 tons of the sulphite 
grade are used each quarter in issuing more than 
600,000 dividend checks to the stockholders of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. From 
the manufacturing of the checks until they are 
mailed to the stockholders a very close time schedule 
must of necessity be followed. To meet this schedule 
and to withstand the many operations and consider- 
able amount of handling the checks receive from the 
time the raw stock is manufactured until the can- 
celed checks are returned to the telephone company, 
it is essential that the paper be of satisfactory physical 
strength and free from manufacturing defects, par- 
ticularly curl which can cause serious time losses in 
the mechanical operations such as running the checks 
through the addressing and check writing machines. 

Approximately 2,000,000 pounds of paper are re- 
quired annually for recording the many millions of 
local and long distance toll calls. The papers used 
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for this purpose, four in number, do not appear on 
the paper chart since they have only one specialized 
use. Local tickets which vary in size from 2.5 by 5 
inches down to 2 by 3 inches are printed on ground- 
wood stocks. For about 85% of these tickets a 
45-pound, 24x36—500, stock containing about 70% 
groundwood, corresponding to the trade grade known 
as B Poster, has been standardized, For some of the 
smaller tickets a 36 substance of similar furnish and 
a 32-pound newsprint of higher groundwood content 
are used. The requirements of these papers are that 
they shall be of satisfactory physical strength, have 
a good pencil writing surface, and be free from lint. 
Since the tickets are used in the vicinity of switch- 
boards the latter characteristic is of particular im- 
portance due to the fact that even small quantities 
of lint if it gets in the apparatus may cause service 
difficulties. Many of these tickets are padded by 
means of a latex adhesive binding which has been 
used successfully for about 5 years. 

Most of the larger long distance toll offices are 
equipped with pneumatic tube systems operated on 
a vacuum principle by means of which tickets upon 
which the details of the telephone calls have been 
recorded are transmitted from the operator to a cen- 
tral point. A 28-pound sulphite stock, called toll 
ticket ledger, is used for these tickets which are 2.5 
by 5 inches in size and have two scorings across the 
ticket, one 5/16 inch from the top and the other 1.5 
inches from the bottom. After making the necessary 
entries on the ticket, the operator folds over the longer 
bottom flap completely, bends up the top flap slightly 
and inserts the ticket bottom end first through a 
valve into the pneumatic tube which is oblong in 
shape and 2.75 by % inches in size. By means of the 
rush of air into the tube the tickets are carried 
through the tube at a speed of about 30 feet per 
second, the flaps acting in the manner of sails. When 
these tubes were first installed it was thought that 
a high quality paper would be needed to meet the 
requirements for this type of service and an all-rag 
stock was standardized. However, further experi- 
ence indicated that stiffness and body were the most 
important characteristics and laboratory tests demon- 
strated that sulphite papers were at least equal to rag 
stocks in this respect. The adoption of a sulphite 
paper resulted in very appreciable annual savings. 
During the summer months under high humidity con- 
ditions moisture tends to condense in the tubes. 
Laboratory tube tests in which 90% relative humidity 
is maintained have shown that starch surface sizing 
tends to minimize the effect of humidity in reducing 
the stiffness of the ticket and in slowing up the speed 
of tube travel. Light-weight paper or improperly 
folded tickets due to crooked scorings may cause 
tickets to jam in the tube system. To avoid such dif- 
ficulties rigid weight and thickness limits must be met 
and the paper as received by the printer must be free 
from wave or curl. In addition, the stock must have 
satisfactory handling characteristics and a good writ- 
ing and printing surface. 


TELEPHONE DIRECTORY PAPER 


Up to this point the papers covered have been 
those standardized for printed forms, office require- 
ments, and other business purposes. In addition, and 
representing a considerably greater volume, is the 
paper used for telephone directories with which you 
are all familiar. For these books approximately 54,- 
000,000 pounds of text paper, which would be classi- 
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fied in the trade as catalog paper, and 2,000,000 
pounds of cover stock are required annually. While 
directory stock varies slightly, particularly in shade 
and finish, depending upon the mill producing it, all 
of this paper 1s manufactured to conform to the same 
specifications. Three weights of paper are used, 22.5, 
28, and 32 substance on a 24x36—500 basis, the 
weight selected depending on the size of the book. 
The furnish consists approximately of 65% ground- 
wood and 35% sulphite with 7% clay filler. Since 
the paper furnished in rolls, is billed on a weight basis 
and used on an area basis, weight control is of con- 
siderable importance. Based on annual averages de- 
liveries are conforming within the 2.5% tolerance 
specified for this characteristic. Adequate physical 
strength is essential to insure that breaks do not oc- 
cur on the high-speed presses and also that the fin- 
ished books stand up for the six months to a year of 
service life. 

The finish must be satisfactorily smooth to give a 
good printing surface and yet sufficiently absorbent 
to printing ink to minimize offset. Since the size of 
the book is directly affected, thickness must conform 
within definite limits. Legibility being a primary 
requisite every effort is made to keep the paper a» 
free as possible from dirt specks, shives, and shiners. 
While in newsprint these are not particularly seri- 
ous, in directory stock difficulties would immediately 
arise if the legibility of the telephone numbers were 
affected. Brightness and opacity are of obvious im- 
portance. White paper is used for ordinary listings 
and canary stock for the classified sections. Since cuts 
as well as printed matter appear in the latter, opacity 
is particulary important. Surprisingly canary paper 
of the same weight and furnish seems to be less 
opaque than white. While the reason for this is not 
apparent, definite evidence that it is so has been ob- 
tained in laboratory tests. Several experimental mill 
runs have been made in 22.5-pound canary where 
titanium dioxide was included in the furnish. The 
retention of 1.5% of the pigment resulted in an 
opacity increase of about 4% and a definite improve- 
ment in the brightness of the printed page. 

Supplementary to the regular directory stock, there 
is a requirement for almost a million pounds of paper 
each year for the printing of information operators’ 
directories which are issued at frequent intervals to 
care for the many new and changed listings. For this 
requirement two types of paper are used, one a 16 
substance no. 4 bond and the other a heavier and 
lower groundwood-content paper than the regular 
directory stock to provide greater strength to care for 
the hard handling these books receive. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 


In addition to the papers already referred to, many 
miscellaneous papers and paper products have also 
veen standardized. These include such diversified 
items as envelopes, filing supplies, addressing machine 
rolls, adding machine rolls, carbon paper, blueprint 
paper, pads, notebooks, blotters, and paper towels. 
While it is not possible within the scope of this article 
to discuss all of these, one of our perennial difficulties 
which will bear mentioning is with card stock. Since 
t is directly related to filing space, the bulk is im- 
portant. Our thickness specifications are in line with 
trade customs, those of other large users such as the 
Government Printing Office, and when adopted were 
approved by many of the mills making these stocks. 
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In spite of this, deliveries frequently run overthick, 
often appreciably so. This would seem to indicate 
that either the specifications are too stringent or im- 
provement could be made in manufacturing control. 
Another card problem has to do with the color. 
Salmon for example may be anything from bright 
orange to deep pink according to the mill manufactur- 
ing the stock. 


Preparation of Specifications 


In preparing specifications effort is directed to- 
ward describing the commercial grades required in 
terms of fully practical and reasonable quality limits. 
Any existing specifications or trade customs are 
taken into consideration and where possible limits 
having general recognition are adopted. Frequently 
tentative specifications are submitted to a number of 
representative mills making the type of paper in 
question and the final requirements adopted are a 
result of this cooperative effort. The following 
points are usually covered: weight, thickness, burst- 
ing and tearing strengths, ash, pH in the case of 
permanent papers, opacity on stocks where it is im- 
portant, and fiber content. All specifications are sup- 
plemented by approved samples to cover such features 
as color, brightness, dirt, finish, formation, sizing, 
printing and duplicating characteristics, etc. 

Physical tests at present are made under controlled 
laboratory conditions of 70 deg. F. and 65% relative 
humidity which were adopted some years ago because 
they were the TAPPI (Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry) Standard. However, in 
view of the recent proposed change in TAPPI 
Standard T 402 m, arrangements are being made to 
revise all specifications to provide for the new stan- 
dard conditions of 73 deg. F. and 50% relative hu- 
midity. Many years use of bursting and tearing 
strengths as a means of determining physical strength, 
have shown that they are adequate for our purposes 
so that fold is only used on a comparatively few 
grades of paper. From the viewpoint of laboratory 
costs the tear test seems preferable due to the fact 
that considerably less time is required for a set of 
check tests. Samples from upwards of 3000 deliv- 
eries of papers are tested annually, so that time is 
an important consideration. Specification require- 
ments are based on maximum or minimum Iimits, 
in some cases, as for thickness, both are given. 
In spite of the fact that tearing strength is affected 
by the grain of the paper, the same minimum is 
specified for both directions on the theory that the 
paper is only as strong as its weakest direction. A 
strong cross-direction tear does not in any way com- 
pensate, in our opinion, for a weak tear in the ma- 
chine direction. It is expected that all paper delivered 
will conform with specifications, and accordingly to 
meet the minimum strength requirements it is neces- 
sary for the mill in manufacturing the stock to aim 
at an average strength sufficiently above the mini- 
mums to provide a satisfactory safety factor to care 
for unavoidable variations during the run. 


Inspection 


Delivery inspections are for the most part made on 
a spot check basis, their frequency depending on the 
importance and past performance of the paper. How- 
ever, where large quantities are involved or the paper 
is of particular significance such as in the case of 
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directory and toll ticket papers, every shipment is 
tested and outturns from each mill run are also re- 
quired. Where minor variations from the specifica- 
tions are found these are simply brought to the mill’s 
attention so that corrective measures may be made on 
the next run. Rejections are only involved where the 
deficiencies are so great that the usefulness of the 
paper is seriously impaired. One of the more fre- 
quent causes for rejection is curl. This is particularly 
troublesome since it causes real difficulties in printing 
and duplicating operations and yet, is not readily 
evaluated in the laboratory. It is also markedly af- 
fected by humidity. A curl that is very pronounced 
at 30% relative humidity, a typical indoor winter con- 
dition, may disappear altogether due to easing of the 


stresses in the paper, after conditioning to 65% 
relative humidity in the laboratory. Any suggestions 
as to how to measure curl and what is an acceptable 
magnitude would be welcome. 


Conclusion 


Standardization of commercial papers in the Bell 
System has resulted in significant economies, in the 
assurance that proper grades are being used for each 
requirement, in an immense saving of time on the 
part of those responsible for selecting papers, and in 
greatly simplifying the paper problems for the print- 
ers. Future progress is assured by the certainty that 
the paper industry will continue its past records of 
making available to consumers, papers constantly im- 
proved in quality and value. 


Alkali-Staining Property of Paper 


Revision of TAPPI Standard T 440 m-37 


It is desirable that certain papers, particularly those 
used as soap wrappers, should not stain unduly with 
alkali. In the past this property has been generally 
judged by dropping upon the paper alkaline solutions 
of varying strengths. The present method is designed 
for a quantitative statement of the resistance to 
alkali staining. 

Scope 

This method is applicable to white or nearly white 
papers. It is not applicable to dyed papers and is not 
advised for use with pulps. It can be used with 
hard-sized (rosin) papers by first removing the 
major part of the sizing with ether or methanol. 


Reagents 

(1) Potassium Bichromate Solution. Dissolve 
0.25 gram of K;Cr,O; in a small amount of water 
and dilute to 1 liter. 

(2) Congo Red Solution. Make up a 0.05% 
solution in water. Eastman Kodak Company Congo 
Red E.K.770 is recommended. 

(3) Normal Sodium Hydroxide Solution. 


Apparatus 

(1) Nessler Tubes. A set of six is convenient. 
They should be made with thin, colorless walls, 1 mm. 
thick, have a diameter of 29 to 30 mm. and the 50-cc. 
mark should be about 90 mm. from the bottom 
outside. 

(2) Precision Pipette. Capacity 1 cc., graduated 
to 0.01 cc. 

Test Specimen 

The test specimen shall consist of 3.00 grams of 
the paper torn into pieces 14 to % inch square. (See 
Note 1.) 

Procedure 

Place the test specimen in a 250-cc. Erlenmeyer 
flask, add 50 cc. of hot water and boil for 5 minutes. 
Decant off the liquid into a 100-cc. volumetric flask or 
graduated cylinder. Add 50 cc. of hot water to the 
paper in the flask and boil again for 5 minutes. Decant 
the second liquid into the first and make up to 100 cc., 
using the make-up water to wash the paper in the 


flask. 
Add 25 cc. of normal NaOH solution to the com- 
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bined liquids and, after standing for at least 5 min- 
utes, filter, using a fast filter paper if the insoluble 
matter is flocky, or a close filter if it appears cloudy. 
Compare the clear filtrate with standards made as 
follows: 

To 50 cc. of the bichromate solution add 0.1 cc. 
of the Congo red solution and mix well. Place 
different amounts of this mixed solution, such as 
0.2, 0.5, 1.0, 2.0 cc., each in separate Nessler tubes, 
dilute to the 50-cc. mark with water and mix. 

Place 50 cc. of the filtered alkaline solution from 
the paper in another Nessler tube and compare with 
the standards. 

The solutions are best compared by holding the 
tubes containing them over white paper, but not rest- 
ing on it, and looking down through the solutions. 
If none of the standards matches the solution, make 
up standards of other strengths and compare them 
with the solution. 

Report 


Report the number of cc. of bichromate-Congo red 
solution required to match the tint of the alkaline 
extract of paper as the alkali-staining number. Ex- 
press the results to 1 decimal place. 


Interpretation of Results 


It has been found that papers showing an alkali- 
staining number of more than 3 will give a marked 
stain with 1% sodium hydroxide solution by the 
drop test. 


Notes. (1) With vegetable parchment a finer subdivision of the 
sample is advisable. : 
(2) Exact matches of tint are not always possible, but distinction 
in intensity is readily seen. 
As bichromate slowly destroys the Congo red color, the solu 
tion should not be mixed until immediately before use. 


Reference 


Crossley, T. Linsey, “A quantitative test for soap wrap paper.” 
Tech. Assoc. Papers 20:208 (June, 1937). 


Appointed Hammermill Agent 


SHREVEPORT, La., February 24, 1941—The Ham- 
mermill Paper Company of Erie, Pa., announces the 
appointment of E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., of this 
city as Hammermill agent. 
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Storage of Crop Fibers and Preservation 
of Their Products’ 


By Harold R. Hay' and Elbert C. Lathrop’ 


Abstract 


Adequate storage and product preservation of crop 
fibers constitute an important step in the extended 
utilization of approximately 100 million tons of an- 
nually replenished fibrous cellulosic raw materials. 

Storage preservation is attained by minimizing ex- 
posed surface, preventing undue inclusion or entrance 
of water in storage piles, and controlling, by specific 
chemical or biological means, those organisms which 
weaken the fiber. Bagasse is commercially stored by 
using a controlled fermentation process which limits 
growth of organisms and dries out the fibers. 

Chemicals used for the preservation of wood and 
for the preservation of defibered cellulosic materials 
are not readily interchangeable. For felted fibrous 
products, efficient use is made of relatively insoluble 
powders, flocculent precipitates, emulsions, and 
chemicals capable of adsorption by lignocellulose. 


Annual crops are being increasingly recognized as 
a prolific source of organic raw materials. Based on 
this fact the four Regional Research Laboratories* of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture have come into 
being to find and develop industrial outlets for excess 
farm commodities. The greatest annual tonnage of 
these commodities is in the form of agricultural 
residues, estimated at 200 million tons, of which about 
one half eventually may be available for industrial 
utilization. 

Failure to use the major portion of this immense 
tonnage in the most profitable manner for the farmer 
and the most efficient way for industry is serious. 
Establishment of industries consuming an appreciable 
percentage of these residues would provide employ- 
ment for thousands of people. This is by no means a 
new subject. It has engaged many able minds. 

An important stumbling block in the development 
of new markets for agricultural residues has been 
and now is the economics and technology of collection, 
transportation, and storage. Collection and transpor- 
tation have been discussed elsewhere (1). The present 
paper broadly surveys the preservation problem, as 
it applies both to the storage of raw materials and to 
the finished products presently or potentially derived 
from agricultural residues. 

Any effort to advance a raw material must also 
comprehend the factors influencing the sale of the 
finished product. Cellulosic materials, whether from 
agricultural fibers or wood, have their greatest weak- 
ness in susceptibility to attack by fungi, insects, and 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
a er Industry, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y., 


Associate Chemist, Agricultural Residues Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, Ill. 

*Member TAPPI, Chief, Agricultural Residues Division, Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, Ill. 

The Northern Regional Research Laboratory is one of four regional 


laboratories authorized by Co’ 


Division, 


mgress in the Agricultural Adjustment 

of 1938 for the purpose of conducting research to develop new 
uses and outlets for agricultural commodities. These laboratories are 
administered by the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engi- 
neering of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture through the Section of 
Wood Preservation of the Forest Products Laboratory has conducted 
€xtensive research and contributed numerous publications on the 
subject of wood preservation, 
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fire. Wood has lost many markets because of these 
agencies of destruction and has retained others only 
through the use of chemical preservatives. To gain 
new markets for agricultural residues, it is desirable 
to transpose the applicable knowledge previously ac- 
quired with wood and to investigate the special prob- 
lems of the new raw material. It is manifestly im- 
portant then to consider the preservation of crop 
fibers in the light of the prior art of wood preserva- 
tion* wherever comparison will serve a valid purpose. 

Satisfactory protection of wood ordinarily is ac- 
complished by specialized technique requiring elabo- 
rate and costly equipement (2). For some purposes, 
simple methods and effective chemicals have been 
developed through cooperation between government 
and industry. New treatments are now widely used 
by lumber mills and millwork manufacturers with in- 
creased demand for toxic chemicals. This interest 
should likewise be directed toward crop fiber preser- 
vatives. Valuable toxic chemicals otherwise may be 
dismissed from consideration because of properties 
interfering with application to wood. Such properties 
of the chemical may constitute its greatest asset as a 
preservative for stored fibers, insulation board, or 
paper. 

While useful solid products are more easily ob- 
tained from wood than from annual residues, the 
preservation of products from raw materials which 
have been defibered is the more adaptable and more 
easily accomplished. Analogies and dissimilarities 
affecting the methods of treatment and choice of 
chemicals begin at the time of collection of the two 
cellulosic materials and extend to the finished articles. 
The discussion of their protection will be divided into 
the two classifications: (1) raw material or storage 
preservation; and (2) finished product preservation. 


Storage Preservation 


Crop fibers are usually directly available only two 
or three months during the year. Industries converting 
these residues must depend mainly on a stored supply. 
The principal residue fibers used industrially are 
straw, sugar-cane bagasse, and cornstalks; all of 
which are subject to deterioration by bacteria and 
fungi. These ubiquitous microorganisms make neces- 
sary various control measures designed to alter any 
one or combination of the factors favorable for 
growth. Their severity of attack on a suitable food will 
be determined normally by the water content, temper- 
ature, and oxygen supply. If any one of these is 
made unfavorable, growth will stop or be retarded. 
However, conditions unfavorable for one type of 
destructive organism may be optimum for another 
and the extreme conditions to cause death of all or- 
ganisms would not generally be practical for con- 
tinued use. An alternative control using chemicals 
which react upon the microorganisms to cause death 
has been found more universally effective. 

The storage preservation of wood is accomplished 
through drying before bulk piling and use. High- 
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grade lumber is kiln-dried, the removal of water re- 
ducing susceptibility to decay and shrinkage as well 
as resulting in better nail holding and lower freight 
charges. Low-grade lumber is airdried, using various 
mechanical aids, such as stacking in well-spaced piles 
on a substantial foundation with good drainage and 
the use of spacers, ventilating flues, and a roof. Inter- 
mediate grades are either chemically treated in addi- 
tion to being airdried in the manner described, or 
they are kiln-dried. 

The chemical dip-treatment of freshly cut lumber 
controls fungi of the mold type which cause sap 
stain (3). These discolorations lower the lumber grade 
but do not materially decrease fiber strength. Aqueous 
solutions of such chemicals as soda, borax, organic 
mercurials, and chlorinated phenols are employed. 
These treatments are inexpensive and constitute a 
surface protection designed to be effective until the 
board dries to a moisture content unfavorable for 
fungus attack. 

Formerly, an ‘annual loss exceeding. $10,000,000 
was caused by staining and decay of lumber in stor- 
age. Good yard practice and chemical dips have strik- 
ingly reduced this waste. 


The dollar losses of stored crop fibers have been 
small in comparison because of the smaller volume 
and value of the raw material. Existing losses, never- 
theless, are important for the future development of 
these residues and to the industries now based upon 
them. The Celotex Corporation reports that $50,000 
was spent for studies on bagasse preservation which 
resulted in annual savings amounting to several times 
the cost of the research (4, 5). The total fiber loss 
was reduced from 30% to less than 10%. In view 
of these extensive investigations on bagasse, it is 
well to see what principles of biological control have 
been employed and where these can find application 


to other fibers. 


ConTROL By TEMPERATURE AND DRYING 

Because of the high moisture content, bulkiness, 
and low value per ton, it is not generally economical 
to force-dry crop fibers in a kiln or rotary drier. A 
patent has been granted to accomplish the drying, 
sterilizing, and partial cooking of bagasse by incorpo- 
rating a heat-generating compound such as dry lime 
into bales of wet fiber (6). This process, however, 
has never achieved commercial application. Extensive 
commercial use of biological reactions, not harmful 
to the fiber, have accomplished the same effect at a 
minimum cost (7). This patent process has been in 
continuous use for more than 16 years. 

Coming from the sugar mill, bagasse contains from 
2 to 4% of sugar and 50% of water. Within a few 
hours after being baled and stored, the sugar under- 
goes an exothermic fermentation, which within a week 
raises the interior temperature of the storage pile 
to 60 deg. C.. This heat and large volumes of carbon 
dioxide produced, cause circulation around the loosely 
arranged interior bales, and gases saturated with 
water at the elevated temperature escape through ven- 
tilation channels provided. The pasteurizing tempera- 
ture on the interior of the pile may be maintained as 
long as 3 months and eventually reduces the moisture 
in the bale below 30%. The pile then gradually cools, 
and the moisture content of the fiber is below the 
optimum for fungus growth. 


This method is less applicable to crop fibers of 
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lower sugar content. It is not necessary for straw or 
other fibers collected in a dry state. Because of an 
intermediate and variable moisture content at the time 
of harvesting, the storage of cornstalks presents a 
problem distinct from bagasse and straw. This partic- 
ular problem has received relatively no study ; and the 
only recommendations which can be made are the ad- 
aptation of methods discussed herein for other fibers. 


CONTROL OF OXYGEN SUPPLY 


It is generally known that fungi and bacteria are 
vitally affected by the oxygen content of their envir- 
onment and the medium on which they are growing. 
Those organisms causing the greatest amount of dam- 
age to fibers in storage require the presence of gase- 
ous oxygen. It is evident that exclusion of oxygen 
will stop storage losses. For this reason submersion 
in water, a recognized method of preserving logs and 
piling, has been suggested for the storage preservation 
of groundwood pulp (8). The application to bagasse 
— (9) and is reported to be used in Hawaii 
(10). 

The exclusion of oxygen can likewise be accom- 
plished by gases such as carbon dioxide (11). Where 
the carbon dioxide or other gas which displaces oxy- 
gen can be produced at little cost, as by a natural 
biological reaction not harmful to the fiber, this 
method may be of pronounced value. Preservation by 
oxygen-exclusion has not been applied to straw or 
other dry fibers because these need only to be kept in 


an approximately dry state. 


ConTROL oF MoisturE CONTENT 


The most widely recognized method of preserving 
stored fibers is that of maintaining the moisture con- 
tent at a minimum. If the water does not exceed 25% 
of the moisture-free weight of the fiber, conditions 
will not be favorable for microbiological activity. 


After this moisture content is reached, whether by 
force-drying, airdrying, or drying by exothermic fer- 
mentation, the fibers require only mechanical protec- 
tion from additional water to maintain all of their 
useful properties over an extended period of time. 


Mechanical protection, therefore, becomes the prime 


consideration for storage preservation, being applic- 
able to all fiber brought to a dry condition. The most 
satisfactory protection is storage within a permanent 
structure having roof, sides, and floor. While used 
for cotton and flax, this means is not economically 
feasible for storage of bulky, low-value crop residues. 
To minimize loss in open piles the underlying prin- 
ciple is to expose the least possible amount of fiber 
to water. 


It may not be commonly recognized that four rela- 
tively small, flat unroofed piles of baled fiber, each 
pile measuring 25 by 50 feet and 20 feet high, will 
expose twice as much fiber to weather damage as one 
square pile 50 by 50 feet and 40 feet high which 
would have the same volume as the four together. 
Large piles, with three or four times greater length 
than width, present an intermediate condition. The 
most desirable shape and size are somewhat deter- 
mined by handling operations, fire insurance sched- 
ules, and other factors, but should conform closely to 
a cube and be as large as feasible for the least damage 
during storage. In straw storage, decay or other dam- 
age resulting from rain is said to occur in the top 
three tiers of bales, the bottom tier, and on the sides. 


The ground on which the pile is to be erected should 
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be slightly crowned and then covered with several 
inches of gravel or cinders to permit good drainage. 
To prevent being carried with the fiber of the bottom 
bales to the cooking and refining operations, the gravel 
or cinders should be covered with soil or loose fiber. 
The whole base may be heavily treated with a toxic 
chemical to maintain a sterile condition under the 
bales. Sodium arsenite, an inexpensive chemical 
which is used as a soil poison for control of termites, 
is toxic to many cellulose-destroying fungi. 


Several methods of finishing-off piles have been in- 
vestigated by various mills using crop residues. Three 
of these are designed to keep the top bales dry by use 
of either a permanent shed roof, a portable section 
roof, or flexible covering. In addition, some stacks 
are left with a flat top and others brought to a peak. 
The value of the peaked top is subject to question. 
Permanent roofs have not been widely adopted be- 
cause of the great size required, maintenance expense, 
and interference with stacking operations by columns, 
roof girders, and the roof itself. Experiments with 
sisalkraft paper and tarpaulins have not been gener- 
ally successful. Paper shrinks, and both paper and 
tarpaulins have the objections of short life, tearing on 
bale wires, and difficulty in fastening securely to the 
pile without damage. The greatest fault of flexible 
coverings is the lack of an overhang. Water, draining 
from the top, flows down and enters the sides of the 
pile. 

A recommended procedure is to employ a portable 
roof made from sheets of galvanized iron dipped in 
an asphalt paint. Sections of these metal “shingles” 
can be arranged to overlap and form a tight moder- 
ately-pitched roof which should extend 18 inches 
beyond the edge of a pile 25 feet high. The amount 
of overhang might vary somewhat in proportion to 


the height of the stack and the wind velocity ex- 


pected. The overhanging portion should be tied into 
the pile by means of guy wires, and the shingles 
themselves secured to the top bales with long metal 
pins. This type of roof has been used in bagasse 
preservation for 10 years with abundant justification. 

When piling bales of wet fermentable fiber, such as 
bagasse, it is necessary to leave numerous channels 
between the bales to provide ventilation from the in- 
terior of the piles. A special pile arrangement partic- 
ularly suitable to encourage the fermentation previ- 
ously described, is disclosed in a patent (12). Baled 
straw and similar fibers should be solid piled only 
when dry. If moisture is entrapped, in one of several 
ways to be mentioned, the microorganisms on the fiber 
find conditions excellently suited for growth. Extent 
of losses depends upon the amount and distribution of 
water and the protraction of storage. 


The moisture content of straw at the time of pur- 
chase by paperboard mills is generally known with 
a fair degree of accuracy. Deductions are made for 
excessive water. Whenever the excess reaches serious 
proportions and the quantity of wet straw is large, 
every attempt should be made to dry these bales be- 
fore stacking. Otherwise they should be marked for 
placement on the outside of the piles. Furthermore 
when freshly-cut straw is baled, there is often an in- 
clusion of green weeds. These add moisture to the 
straw fibers adjoining so that the resulting decay is 
not limited to the weeds. Even with clean dry straw, 
an inordinate amount of moisture may result from 
rain during the erection of a pile or after completion. 
When rain begins, it is a good practice to cover the 
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top bales of unfinished piles with tarpaulin or tarred 
paper. If this is not done, and it is not possible to 
delay further piling until evaporation of the rain 
water, quick use of a preservative applied in sufficient 
quantity may be of considerable value. In this case 
the bales in the next few tiers should be spaced to 
provide ventilation channels for evaporation of the 
water. 


CHEMICAL CONTROL 


At present, chemicals are of secondary importance 
in storage preservation of crop fibers. The only com- 
mercially developed procedure employing chemicals 
consists of liberally lining each tier of bales along 
the outside edge of a pile with a dry water-soluble 
preservative (13). The interior bales are not treated, 
but the top of the pile is freely sprinkled with the 
chemical before being covered with an overhanging 
roof. Rain entering the sides or blown under the 
roof, dissolves the preservative and carries it as far 
as the water penetrates. Thus, with minimum use of 
chemical, the preservative is translocated to any sub- 
surface area where rain water would otherwise pro- 
duce conditions favorable for fungus growth. 

Boric acid is the only chemical known to be used 
for the treatment of wet baled bagasse, but other toxic 
water-soluble chemicals are suitable. The principal 
requisites are low cost, rapid application by untrained 
labor or by inexpensive methods, low toxicity to hu- 
mans or domestic animals, high toxicity to microor- 
ganisms, and noninterference with subsequent manu- 
facturing operations, such as cooking and waterproof- 
ing. Water insolubility or properties such as precipi- 
tation by carbon dioxide would eliminate a chemical 


since rain water would go beyond the zone protected 
by insoluble preservatives. 


Effective chemical and mechanical protection of 
crop fibers greatly reduces storage losses and assures 
uniform raw material of superior quality. Uniform- 
ity facilitates production control and improves charac- 
teristics of the finished product. In chemical pulping 
processes additional economies result from the elim- 
ination of chemical consumption by valueless decayed 


fibers. 


Product Preservation 

Preservation of processed products involves chemi- 
cals of a fundamentally different character applied at 
much higher concentrations. The multiformity of fin- 
ished articles permits various methods of impregna- 
tion and broad choice of preservatives. Analogies be- 
tween the preservation of solid wood and of defibered 
cellulosic materials become less outstanding and the 
differences increasingly significant. 

It is not necessary to treat wood for the majority 
of uses, though a much larger volume than is pres- 
ently treated should be protected. Restricted acces- 
sibility of preserved wood together with the added 
costs of treatment, amounting to from 10 to 100% 
of the cost of the wood itself, have limited its use. 
Separate inventories of treated and untreated wood 
are made necessary. 

In felted fibrous products, particularly rigid insul- 
ation, hard board, and paper, the cost of ade- 
quate treatment usually ranges from 0.5 of 1% to 2% 
of the retail price. Insulation manufacturers using 
the lower cost treatment have found it advantageous 
to treat their entire output even though much will be 
used under conditions not requiring a preservative. 
This obviates stocking separate inventories or making 
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special runs of treated products. The slight increment 
in cost is absorbed with the manufacturer capitalizing 
in sales literature on the fungus and insect resistance 
of his articles. 

The functions to be served by treated wood and 
felted products vary in an important manner. Pre- 
served wood frequently is in contact with water which 
tends to leach the preservative from the wood; in the 
case of some preservatives, this leaching may be such 
as to permit subsequent decay. The thermal or struc- 
tural utility of felted board products is lost to a vary- 
ing extent under such conditions. Where excessive 
moisture is expected, defibered insulation products are 
coated with asphalt or even may be hermetically 
sealed in containers which completely exclude mois- 
ture and nullify the need for a preservative. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A Propuct PRESERVATIVE 


The major specifications of a preservative are iden- 
tical for wood or for defibered products, but the sec- 
ondary requirements vary considerably. There are 
nine essentials for an acceptable chemical. These are 
briefly discussed below. 

1. Toxicity to Destructive Agents: The preserva- 
tive must be highly effective in the control of the 
usual organisms which destroy or damage cellulosic 
fibers. These include molds, decay fungi, bacteria, 
and termites. Balanced control, available in present 
chemicals, is highly desirable for general use but not 
required for specialties, such as food wrappers. The 
required concentration varies with the chemical, the 
destructive agent to be controlled, and the severity of 
the conditions of use. The concentration should not 
ordinarily exceed 2% of the weight of the moisture- 
free fiber, unless other desirable effects are obtained, 
such as fireproofing, waterproofing, stiffening, or fill- 
ing. 

2. Nontoxicity to Higher Life: The preservative 
must not introduce a hazard for humans or domestic 
animals under any conditions which might reasonably 
be expected to result from normal use of the treated 
material. Paper food containers present an expanding 
field for chemicals imparting antiseptic properties. 
Here the matter of health hazard is of marked promi- 
nence. Practically all toxic chemicals now commer- 
cially used for wood or insulation present a major 
objection, if brought into direct contact with food. 

3. Permanence: The chemical must protect the ma- 
terial for full useful life or for such time as to obtain 
a substantial saving on the investment in the treat- 
ment. Force-drying of felted materials at tempera- 
tures from 120 to 180 deg. C. will sublime some chem- 
icals and steam-distill many others. The relatively 
thin and porous nature of many defibered products 
permanently presents a much greater surface for vol- 
atilization and leaching than does wood. 

4. Uniform Distribution: The preservative should 
be easily and uniformly distributed throughout the 
mass. Use of volatile solvents for fibrous products 
should be avoided, but when used there should be 
little tendency for the preservative to deposit at or 
near the surface. Simple chemical tests to indicate the 
distribution and concentration are an important con- 
trol item. 

5. Lack of Corrosive Action: The high cost of 
forming machines for fibrous sheets makes it a pre- 
requisite that preservatives shall not exhibit a corro- 
sive action. The temperature of drying must not pro- 
duce corrosive decomposition products. Chemicals or 
treating methods acting in any manner to change the 
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properties of the fibers are to be avoided or carefully 
studied before being recommended. 

6. Low Cost: The cost of any new preservative will 
depend not alone upon the chemical but also upon the 
steps necessary to obtain satisfactory treatment. The 
present market for general toxic chemicals will ex- 
pand in some geometric progression with lowering 
cost of treatment. 

7. Unobjectionable Color: The absence of color is 
preferred for nearly all purposes, although the green- 
ish tint of copper compounds is accepted for fruit 
wrappers. If present, the color should not be of sol- 
uble or volatile type which would penetrate a film 
coat. 

8. Absence of Odor: Possession of even a slight 
odor must be considered a serious disadvantage for 
chemicals to be used in many processed fibrous prod- 
ucts. Odors generally connote lack of stability and 
may, if absorbed, deleteriously flavor foods. _ 

9. No Interference with Processing Operations: In 
defibered materials, there must be no tendency to 
cause foaming of agitated stock suspensions, no plug- 
ging or dulling of cutting tools, and waterproofness 

f the product must not be adversely affected. Preser- 
vatives of oily character, which do not permit cover- 
ing the treated article with paint or other film coat- 
ings, are restricted in application. Fibrous materials 
must also remain receptive to lamination and printing. 

Other prerequisites may be involved in_ special 
cases, but in general, a chemical meeting the foregoing 
specifications will find a considerable market as a pre- 
servative for cellulosic materials. 


TREATING METHODS AND CHEMICALS USED 


The differences in manner of introducing preserva- 
tives into undefibered wood products and felted de- 
fibered products account largely for the distinction in 
types of chemicals which may be applied. Wood 
should be treated in the final form and size to be 
used. Special operations may be required to obtain 
penetration, such as incision, high temperatures, and 
pressures sometimes supplemented with vacuum. Less 
expensive nonpressure methods are employed, but 
they have limitations and disadvantages. 

While wood is almost entirely treated by batch 
methods, preservation of felted products is continu- 
ous, and uniform distribution of chemical throughout 
the mass is readily obtained. In wet-felting processes, 
the preservative is added in the fiber disintegrating 
machine, in a stock chest where other ingredients 
such as waterproofing chemicals are introduced, in the 
headbox immediately before forming the fibers, or 
after the sheet is formed but before drying. 

Occasionally water-soluble preservatives or fire- 
proofing agents are added either during dry-felting or 
to dried products. In the latter case a porous charac- 
ter aids penetration. Dry articles are seldom treated, 
however, because of the necessity of removing solvent, 
extra handling, and the greater economy of treating 
earlier in the manufacture. 

In the wet-felting process, the fiber received at the 
mill is ordinarily cooked (with or without chemicals), 
disintegrated, refined, and then formed. During these 
operations, soluble constituents, which comprise some 
of the most readily available food for fungi, are more 
or less effectively removed. The stock suspension at 
the forming machine sometimes consists of 1 part 
fiber to nearly 200 parts of water. If the preservative 
is 0.2 of 1% of the fiber weight, it is apparent that 
each part of toxic chemical is subjected to the solu- 
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bilizing action ot 100,000 parts of water. This ratio 
makes necessary a low solubility for the preservative 
if excessive amounts are not to be dissolved and lost 
in the white water which has drained through the 
sheet. 

In paperboard manufacture the white water is often 
deflected to the sewer, although to an increasing extent 
mills are installing closed systems which re-use white 
water to recover suspended fiber, Slime-control chem- 
icals, some of which are also effective product preser- 
vatives, are frequently used in such systems. While 
closing the system will permit some recovery of dis- 
solved preservatives, the inevitable losses will prob- 
ably prohibit chemicals of appreciable solubility from 
being applied. 

Four types of toxic chemicals not applicable to 
wood can be introduced into a felted material and one 
or more chemicals of each type are being used com- 
mercially. These are insoluble powders, flocculent 
precipitates, selectively adsorbed chemicals, and emul- 
sified preservatives. Until methods permitting use of 
the more water-soluble preservatives are further de- 
veloped, these four types will find continued and in- 
creasing application. These will be discussed in order. 

1. Insoluble Powders: Due to the filtering action 
of the fibrous mass being formed, it is feasible to use 
dry chemicals which are relatively insoluble. For uni- 
form distribution throughout the sheet, the chemical 
should screen between 100 and 200 mesh. A greater 
state of subdivision of the particles results in in- 
creased solubility and further loss by passing through 
the felted sheet. Free flowing and wetting character- 
istics are important whether the powder is introduced 
directly into the headbox of the forming machine or 
as a slurry made up with water. Under proper con- 
ditions, addition of powder at the headbox results in 
good distribution in the stock suspension and mini- 
mizes the time for solvent action (14). More than 
50% of a partially soluble preservative and even 25% 
of a relatively insoluble substance, may be lost into the 
white water of an open system. The chemical must, 
therefore, be sufficiently inexpensive to disregard such 
loss if this method is to be employed. Equalized dis- 
tribution across the sheet as well as throughout the 
thickness is essential and requires frequent control 
analyses. The metering of a preservative into the 
headbox must at all times be coordinated with machine 
speed to maintain a uniform concentration. 


One of the major considerations of the wood pre- 
serving industry is to have the preservative present in 
the wood in the most insoluble form possible while 
maintaining the toxicity. In salt treatments, this 
requisite explains the development of complicated for- 
mula, wherein several ingredients are held in solution 
during the impregnation process by a volatile acid or 
alkali. Evaporation of this solubilizing agent is said 
to leave behind an insoluble complex. Other methods 
involve two separate impregnations wherein the sec- 
ond soluble chemical reacts upon the first to precipi- 
tate the desired compound. Some claim that the theo- 
retically-formed compounds are not actually deposited 
in the wood, due to failure to evaporate the solubiliz- 
ing agent or because of other interfering substances. 
Where a fibrous sheet is to be treated, the volatile 
solubilizing agent may be eliminated, and 2-step proc- 
esses are much more easily accomplished (15). In 
addition, the insoluble forms desired can be prepared 
as pure chemicals and added to the fibrous mass as 
an insoluble powder (16). 
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2. Flocculent Precipitates: A unique preservative 
which pioneered the treatment of insulation materials 
is based upon an adsorption phenomena involving a 
hydrated flocculent precipitate (17). The toxic ingre- 
dient usually sodium arsenite, is adsorbed on freshly 
precipitated aluminum or ferric hydroxide. A thick 
slurry of this combination is added to the fiber stock 
in the headbox. The large surface area of the floc 
results in good retention in the sheet. Drying to a 
moisture-free state produces an insoluble hydrous 
oxide with the preservative occluded or retained by a 
mechanism not thoroughly understood. 

Other preservatives, particularly organic com- 
pounds having soluble alkali salts, may be precipi- 
tated to a flocculent state by acidifying or using met- 
allic ions. Pentachlorophenol, developed commercially 
as a wood preservative (18), is being applied in modi- 
fied form to insulation (19) and paper products, re- 
placing lower chlorinated phenols of lesser stability. 
Industrial use is also made of copper precipitates, 
such as the resinate, orthophenyl phenate, and copper 
“lignin chloride,” for inclusion in paper to be used as 
fruit wrap (20). Where the copper precipitation also 
involves addition of sodium hydroxide or carbonate, 
it is evident that there may be a simultaneous precipi- 
tation of the respective basic copper salts as a floc 
(21). Retention and distribution depend somewhat on 
the fineness of the floc which is governed by the 
choice of precipitating agent, dilution, and agitation. 
In theory, the method of flocculent precipitation 
should give excellent retention, but in practice this 
seldom exceeds 80% for chemicals studied to date. 


3. Selectively Adsorbed Chemicals: Some com- 
pounds have the ability of being selectively adsorbed 
by lignocellulose fibers. When an aqueous solution of 
sodium dichromate is poured through a suitable col- 
umn of sawdust, the dichromate is retained by the 
fibers and the water freed from this salt passes 
through. Chromates have been used in wood preser- 
vation as “fixatives” in combination with several 
water-soluble toxic chemicals; some of these combin- 
ations are recommended for fiber board preservation. 

A similar adsorption may be obtained with sodium 
salts of various phenolic derivatives, such as the nitro- 
and chlorophenols. Efforts to inject aqueous solutions 
of these chemicals into wood resulted only in a shal- 
low treatment, although the water was forced deeply 
into the wood. Unless modified by the addition of sup- 
plementary chemicals, these soluble salts are limited 
in their application to wood. This very property, 
however, makes them of interest for fiber preserva- 
tion and high retentions are claimed. The sodium 
salts are dissolved into the fiber suspension and agi- 
tated for a few hours in the stock chest. Subsequent 
addition of acid or alum for waterproofing also preci- 
pitates the preservative adsorbed on the fibers. 


4. Emulsified Preservatives: The application of 
emulsified preservatives, while apparently abandoned 
for wood, presents distinct possibilities for felted 
fibrous products. Waterproofing of fiberboard and 
paper by means of wax, rosin, or asphalt emulsions 
is part of current practice. Dispersions of the chlori- 
nated products of phenol, benzene, diphenyl, and 
naphthalene are described for preserving insulation 
(22). Usually these emulsions are intended to become 
unstable in the stock suspension and are retained by 
the fiber as a result of the agglomeration of particles. 

The retention obtained by the use of emulsions in 
the wet system is not high which has led to the con- 
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sideration of applying emulsions to the sheet after 
formation. Suction couch rolls or suction boxes 
under the sheet can be used to obtain penetration. 
Passing the wet sheet into a vat and through a sub- 
merged press roll would be practicable and could be 
followed by another set of rolls to remove the excess. 
Any of these methods would likewise be applicable 
for water-soluble chemicals. Uniformity of treatment 
would not necessarily be assured, however, since any 
deviation in suction, pressure, or board density would 
alter the retention. On the other hand, the loss of 
chemical should be small since the suction solution 
may be recycled. Further investigation is warranted. 


From the preceding discussion, it may be seen that 
the low cost of preserving defibered materials results 
from the minimum amount of extra equipment and 
from continuous operation with only slight additional 
labor. Thus, it becomes feasible to treat the entire 
production with consequent assurance that complaints 
will not arise from misused products. 


TESTING EFFECTIVENESS OF A TREATMENT 


In some cases, it is not easy to determine the iden- 
tity, concentration, or distribution of the preservative. 
Color reactions, such as used in the wood preserving 
industry, have not been satisfactorily evolved for 
felted products. With preservatives containing chlo- 
rine and depending upon that element for analysis, a 
correction must be made for its presence in untreated 
material. This correction may vary from time to 
time; since the chemicals themselves contain from 1 
to 5 chlorine atoms, little of value is obtained from 
analyses not made by the manufacturer. He alone 
knows the identity of the preservative and the consti- 
tution of the untreated article. 


Where copper, arsenic, or other elements quite for- 
eign to the untreated material serve as the basis for 
analysis, more positive information is obtained. Even 
here, the exact identity of the preservative may be 
difficult to ascertain. Determining adequacy of treat- 
ment is also made difficult for the consumer by the 
fact that the toxic ingredients as well as the concen- 
trations may be changed without notification. 

Until further standardization, the only acceptable 
rapid determination of preservative effectiveness is 
by accelerated laboratory experiments and outdoor 
exposure plots. Laboratory tests for decay or mold 
resistance require two weeks for an indication of 
treatment, and several months for an evaluation. Ac- 
celerated termite tests have been developed (23) but 
need further substantiation before the methods can be 
considered reliable. Field tests require several months 
or a year for indications, and several years for conclu- 
sive results. 


Conclusion 


To a noteworthy degree, the preservation of wood, 
crop fibers, and textiles have progressed independ- 
ently of each other although based upon identical pre- 
cepts. Some chemicals have recently been developed 
which are finding limited application in all fields of 
preservation, but in general, each field employs proc- 
esses not readily adaptable to the others. The status 
of the preservation of crop fibers, as raw materials 
or finished products, has been correlated in this paper 
with wood preservation. The destructive agents, 
methods of biological control and factors influencing 
the choice of a preservation technique for crop fibers 
have been described. The future advances will be 
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conspicuously accelerated as the knowledge and re- 
search on preserving the various forms of cellulose 
are coordinated. 

Solution of the problems of crop-fiber collection 
and preservation will extend the utilization of cellu- 
losic residues. Abundant advantages will be conse- 
quent through increased profits for the manufactur- 
ers, additional revenue for farmers, conservation of 
forest, and in vast annually replenished sources of 
organic chemicals and fibrous cellulosic raw materials. 
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Balance Sheet of the Future 


A booklet entitled “The Balance Sheet of the 
Future,” by Roy A. Foulke, has been issued by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broadway, New York. The 
publication has been prepared to present information 
on the subject of basic changes advocated by many 
business specialists and general executives, for a 
larger and more detailed balance sheet and financial 
statement of business concerns. 

Among the 78 different forms of business enter- 
prises included in this study are paper manufacturing 
and paper wholesaling. Important tabulated items, 
indicating the various ratios of 66 paper concerns, 
such as times current asset to current debt, net profits 
on net sales, and so on, are given. A similar tabula- 
tion of 146 wholesale paper concerns are included in 
the study. 


Heads Forestry Department 


John Edward Liersch has been appointed head of 
the Department of Forestry at the University of 
British Columbia. He is holder of two degrees from 
the U.B.C. He continued his academic education at 
the University of Washington, where he took his 
Master of Forestry. 

Mr. Liersch has had practical experience with the 
B. C. Forest Service, the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, the Crown Willamette Paper Company, the Mala- 
hat Logging Company, and in recent years as a pri- 
vate operator in the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Making Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard; 
Bleached Sulphite More Acute—Some Grades of Old Waste Lower. 


Effective September 30, 1939, under Treasury Decision 
49,970, all publications, exchanges and trade associations, 
were denied access to import manifests at the New York 
Customs House. The Paper Trade Journal and other 
interested parties have vigorously protested this ruling, 
and as soon as the order of the Treasury Department is 
modified or rescinded, full publication of all manifests 
will be resumed in these columns. In the interim, the 
Paper Trade Journal is making every possible effort to 
gather all available information from manifests, at 
various outside sources. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 22, 1941 
SUMMARY 
OMNI cisco since snndieesseeeett eat ivnsedewa 2,193 rolls 
Teaser PICtUPES: 2... ccceccvciscvcsccccsssvesseseces 1 cs. 


NEWSPRINT 
——.,, ————, Liverpool, N. S., 2,193 rolls. 


TRANSFER PICTURES 


Lulia Corp., , Yokohama, 1 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Atlas Waste Manfg Co., 
sweepings. 
, Havana, 9 bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, , Calcutta, 166. bls. old hemp 
rope cuttings. 
Camden Fibre Mills, 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., 

rags. 


, Havana, 31 bls. cotton 


, Bombay, 600 bls. cotton waste. 
, Buenos Aires, 6 bls. old hemp 


: , Buenos Aires, 20 bls. rags. 
Loumar Textile By Products, Inc., 
bls. old hemp rope and string cuttings. 
R. L. Pritchard & Co., , Calcutta, 550 bls. old hemp 
rope cuttings. 
E. C. Andres, 
J. Eisenberg, 


, Calcutta, 100 


, Yokohama, 100 bls. cotton waste. 
, Havana, 44 bls. rags. 


GLUE STOCK 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, , Madras, 505 bls. 
Milligan & Higgins Corp., , Buenos Aires, 30 bls. 


HIDE FLESHINGS 


Peter Cooper Corp., , Madras, 1,010 bls. 
, Calcutta, 926 bls. 
, Havana, 22 bls. 


CASEIN 


Chase National Bank, , Buenos Aires, 2,502 bags. 

American British Chemical Supplies, , Buenos Aires, 
1,000 bags. 

C. W. Burckhalter, Inc., , Buenos Aires, 250 bags. 

A. Hurst & Co., -, Buenos Aires, 268 bags. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., ‘ 
Aires, 834 bags. 

Chemical Bank Trust Co., , Buenos Aires, 417 bags. 


American British Chemical Supplies, , Buenos Aires, 
417 bags. 


H. Remus, 


Buenos 


LOS ANGELES IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 22, 1941 


, Ocean Falls, 2,584 rolls newsprint. 
, Kobe, 3 cs. rice paper. 
——, ——, Shanghai, 700 bls. old rags. 


February 27, 1941 


May Buy America Salpa Plant 


The America Salpa plant, in Spotswood, N. J., 
according to a press report, has been taken off the 
market by Joseph P. Day, Inc., of New York City, 
real estate brokers, and negotiations are now under 
way for the sale of the large industrial plant to a 
large paper manufacturer. 

The prospective purchasers have two large New 
Jersey plants which they propose to consolidate at 
the Spotswood plant. It was learned that 500 to 600 


hands, mostly men, would be employed at the plant 
if the deal goes through. 


The plant is owned by the Spotswood Realty Com- 
pany. Conveyance to the company was made in 1937 
by the National Lead Company which purchased the 
property from the receivers of the American Salpa 
Corporation in 1933. 


suilt with Italian capital, for the manufacture of 
imitation leather, the plant has been closed since 
1931. It cost $4,000,000 and was ready for occupancy 
in 1930. 


The concern gave employment to approximately 
400 hands but operated for a comparatively short 
time when it was closed down because the flow of 
working capital from Italy was stopped. 


Several buildings comprising the plant were built 
by the Turner Construction Company in 1929. The 
plant, containing 350,000 square feet, is located on a 
60-acre site. 


The plant is now being used for storage purposes. 


Sorg Installs New Equipment 


The dominant purpose of the extensive improve- 
ment program, undertaken several years ago by The 
Sorg Paper Company and continued by them ever 
since, has been to improve the quality and uni- 
formity of their products. With this object in view, 
verigraph equipment was installed on their two 
machines which manufacture printing papers such 
as Offset, index bristol, postcard, photo-gelatin, draw- 
ing, lampshade, mimeograph, and numerous other 
specialties. This equipment enables them to manu- 
facture at all times paper which is in equilibrium 
with atmospheric conditions of a given per cent of 
relative humidity. 


The Sorg Paper Company have now gone one step 
further in their effort to meet the exacting demands 
of high-quality, printing papers by installing the 
most modern equipment for the automatic control of 
temperature and humidity in their finishing room. 
Due to the verigraph installation, they are able to 
manufacture paper with a given per cent of moisture, 
and their finishing room equipment will enable them 
to control the temperature and humidity of the air 
that comes in contact with all paper in their finish- 
ing room until the paper is sealed and packaged 
ready for shipment. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Kraft Paper Production At Or Near Capacity With Strong Domés- 
tic and Export Demand—Pulp Market Firmer—Paper Board Mar- 
ket Strong and Prices Higher—Other Markets Show Littlé Change: 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, February 26, 1941. 

Sales volume in many lines of paper reflects im- 
provement, according to current reports received 
from many manufacturers’ representatives, jobbers, 
and general paper merchants. The trend in consump- 
tion is upward and as paper is not within the classifi- 
cation of important materials for defense needs, no 
particular or drastic regulatory measures are for- 
seen for paper and pulp. 

The index of general business activity declined to 
120.9% for the week ended February 15, from 
121.1% for the preceding week, compared with 
101.9% for the corresponding week for 1940. 

Paper production for the week ended February 15 
was estimated at 88.9%, compared with 84.5% for 
1940, with 81.1% for 1939, with 68.4% for 1938, 
and with 90.2% for the corresponding week for 1937. 

Paper board production for the week ended Febru- 
ary 15 was 81.0%, compared with 70.0% for 1940, 
with 67.0% for 1939, with 60.0% for 1938, and with 
86.0% for 1937. 

The holiday last Saturday had some slowing effect 
on the wholesale paper market. Volume over all lines 
is reported quite high and the average is above the 
like period last year. 

Manufacturers’ orders, shipments, and inventories, 
according to the summary of the Department of Com- 
merce, for December 1940, continued the trend of the 
fall months of last year. The index of the value of 
manufacturers’ inventories for all industries, was 
119.3, compared with 107.3 for December, 1939. The 
index in paper and allied products was 112.8 com- 
pared with 102.2 for the like month in 1939. 

The index value of manufacturers’ shipments, of 
all industries (January, 1939, equalling 100), was 
154 for December, 1940, compared with 128 for 
December, 1939. The index for paper and allied lines 
was .149 for December, 1940, compared with 106 for 
December, 1939. 

Wholesale paper sales, under a steady consumer 
demand, are expected to rise rather slowly. This is 
indicated in many current trade reports. Comment 
from many general paper merchants in various sec- 
tions of the country, reflect the opinion that, while 
volume is good, the margin of profit is small. This 
merely substantiates the general view that the current 
price level on many grades of paper is out of line 
and well below a level adequate to provide reason- 
ably fair earnings. 

Kraft paper production and shipments are reported 
substantially above that of last year and output is 
now practically at mill capacity. Export demand con- 
tinues high, with difficulty being met in getting cargo 
space in ships. This situation is reported to be experi- 
enced in many other commodities. A shortage of 
cargo ships was predicted some months ago and in 
some quarters of the trade this lack forms a bottle- 


American and to other ports.” 

Demand for paper board continues at a high level 
and this market is strong at this date. Prices have 
recently, been revised upward with metropolitan quo- 
tations on News now quoted at $42.50 per ton and 
Chip at $40 per ton. 


neck to the unrestricted fOw_of commerce ‘to South 


Mechanical Pulp 


Demand continues good for mechanical pulp. Pro- 
duction is at a relatively high level, with the prospect 
of a continuation of a good market situation this 
spring. Prices are unchanged. 


Chemical Pulp 


The chemical pulp market is somewhat firmer this 
week. The tone of the whole market reflects the rela- 
tively strong position of all standard grades under 
the influence of a good, steady demand. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. Little change is now expected in 
second quarter prices. A steady increase in the pro- 
duction of domestic and Canadian chemical pulp is 
expected to continue, especially in bleached and un- 
bleached sulphite, as supplies of these grades are re- 
ported more and more difficult to obtain. 


Rags 


_ The market position of the higher grades of rags 
is reported in some quarters of the trade as rather 
weak at this date. On the other hand, the demand 
for roofing rags, especially the No. 2 grade, is very 
strong. 

No important change in prices on any grade of 
new or old rags has been reported this week. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The demand for old Manila rope continues steady. 
Prices are firm and remain unchanged at prevailing 
market prices. 

Quotations on old bagging continue quite firm and 
unchanged at prevailing market quotations. 


Old Waste Paper 


Additional firmness is reflected in the paper stock 
market, under the influence of the recent upward 
revision in paper board prices. No important change 
in quotations has been reported at this date, excepting 
on corrugated, which has been advanced and is cur- 
rently quoted at from .47¥%4 to .52™. 


Twine 


No important change in demand or prices has been 
reported in the twine market this week. This market 
is quite firm and demand is reported as seasonally 
good in many grades. Prices are firm in most grades 
of hard and soft fiber twines. 
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ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 
made in sizes from 2” to 10° C 
inside diameter with any thick- 
ness wall required. 


Long draw protected slot 


O 
caps of heavy gauge steel in all R 
E 
s 


standard sizes. 


Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This new 
patented feature of reenforce- 
ment gives added strength and 
durability. 

Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 


CORINTH, N. Y. 


PRICE 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 60 East 42nd Street New York City 
61 POPLAR ST BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, February 26, .1941. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe are firm and un- 
changed and conform to prevailing market levels. The 
pulp is currently quoted at $35 per ton, in barrels, at works; 
the powder is currently quoted at $50 per ton, f.o.b., works. 
Demand reported moderate for the week. 

BLEACHING POWDER—OQuotations on bleaching 
powder are firm: Demand reported steady for the week. 
Bleaching powder is currently quoted at $2 per 100 pounds, 
in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—Prices on casein are firm, with prices un- 
changed for the current week. Standard domestic casein, 
20-30 mesh, is currently quoted at 13 cents per pound; 80- 
100 mesh, at 13% cents per pound. All prices in bags, car 
lots. Argentina casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently offered at 
12 cents per pound. No quotations on French casein. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Quotations on caustic soda are firm 
and continue unchanged at prevailing market prices. Ship- 
ments reported fair. Solid caustic soda is currently quoted 
at $2.30 per 100 pounds ; flake and ground at $2.70 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Prices on china clay are firm and con- 
form to prevailing market levels. Demand reported mod- 
erate at this date. Domestic filler clay is currently quoted 
at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay at from $12 to 
$22 per ton, at mines. Imported clay is currently offered 
at from $13 to $25 per ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine are firm and 
unchanged. Market firm. Shipments reported steady for 
the current week. Chlorine is currently quoted at $1.75 
per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market is reported firm for the week 
with prices higher on some grades. “G” gum rosin is cur- 
rently quoted at $1.64 per 100 pounds, in barrels, Savannah 
“FF” wood rosin is currently quoted at $1.64 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin 
size is quoted at $2.39 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm and nominal. 
Shipments steady. Domestic salt cake is currently quoted 
at $17 per ton, in bulk; chrome cake at $16 per ton. All 
prices in car lots, f.o.b., shipping point. The quotation of 
$16.50 per ton on imported salt cake is nominal. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
tinue to conform to prevailing market levels. Demand 
reported moderate for the week. Prices on soda ash in car 
lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper 
bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Prices on corn starch are fairly firm and 
continue unchanged for the current week. Pearl is cur- 
rently quoted at $2.90 per 100 pounds ; powdered starch at 
$3 per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—OQuotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand reported good for the cur- 
rent week. The commercial grades are currently quoted at 
$1.15; iron free at $1.60 per 100 pounds. All prices in 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., works. 

SULPHUR—Prices on sulphur are firm and conform to 
prevailing market levels. Annual contracts are currently 
quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., mines. Spot and nearby 
car lots are quoted at $19 per ton. 

TALC—Quotations on tale are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mines. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 
Roll, contract....$50.00 @ — 
Sheet 58.00 «© — 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 


NOU nn s5.25 @85.75 
t \e ° 
Superstandard .... 4.874" 5.25 
Northern Standard 

Wrappin +++ 4.37%" 4.62% 
Standard Wrapping 4.25 “ — 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 
White N: 97%"! 


Manila 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M.. 3. 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.26 


Pa Towels, Per Case— 
Unbleached Jr. 2.10 
Bleached, jr 3.60 


Manila—per cwt.—C., 1. f. a. 
N 2 


ping 
No. 2 
ping, 


Boards, per ton— 
ews . e@e- 
Chip 40.00 «© — 
Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip.55.00 “ — 
hite Pat. Coated.70.00 “ — 
Kraft Liners 55.00 “  — 


Binders Boards....73.00 ‘* 80.00 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
ite, Assorted Items, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 
Bonds Ledgers 

100% 

Rag 

Ext. 

No. 1 $39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
31.05 * 36.50 32.20 ** 37.75 

«- ™ .... 29.90% 35.00 
23.60 ** 27.75 24.75 ** 29.00 

coe SS wcce B1.65 ** 26.28 
17.55 “ 21.50 18.70 ** 22.75 


Rag 14.65 17.75 15.80 ** 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


R 
85% 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


1...$9.35@$11.50 $11.55 @$12.75 
No. 2... 8.50 10.25 9.65 ** 11.75 
» 3... 8.05 9.25 9.20% 11.25 
No. 4... 7.70 9.50 8.90 10.75 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper. 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$11.90@$13.50 
No. 2 Glossy Coated... 10.35 “ 11.75 
. 3 Glossy Coated... 9.55 « 
. 4 Glossy Coated... 9.15 ¢¢ 
No. . Aatiqne (water- 


rade E, F \ 
D Grade S. & S.C.... 7.35 8.50 
Ivory & India at $.50 cwt. 


extra. 


Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 
Moist 


(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 
Canadian 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic, 
= Deck Qe teecht ot He 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign) — 


Prime Bleached Sul- 
phite 


Prime 


3.724% @ 3.87% 


ualities— 


3.17% “ 3.75 
Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite 
News Grade, delivered 
Unbleached S 
phite 


3.17% ** 3.75 


63.75 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached .... 4.12% «— 
Kraft Light & Strong 3.50 « 3.99 
Kraft No. 1 3.40 ** 3.80 


(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 


Kraft Domestic and 


Canadian 2.75 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 


* 3.37% 


Add 60 cents per short ton, dock 
charges fer Albany; $2.50 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
6.12% @ 6.37% 
4.50 * 4.65 


New White, No. 1. 

Silesias No. ® . 
6.12%" 6.37% 
4.15 § 4,50 

«¢ 3.50 


New Unble 

Blue Overall 
« 215 
« 3,00 


ancy 
Washables 
Mixed Khaki 
« 315 


tin 75 
oO. D. Ehaki Cuttings 3.00 


Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 


White, No. 2— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Thirds and Blues— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 


Foreign Rags 
All prices nominal. 


New Dark Cuttings.. 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
rr Light Silesias.. 


t Oo ° 
New Ligne Prints... 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 


“oe 
“750 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 “ — 
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BUT also a guarantee by men 
who for 75 years have prided them- 
selves in making finer felts. 10 YOU 
—this is the mark of dependability, 
longer felt life and greater saving. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 
New York 


Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 


503 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 
ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers - 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
KRAFT LINER BOARD 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP 


MILLS: 


rone, Pennsylvania 
Whitaresbure, ennsylvania 
ass, West Virginia 
Charleston, South case 


Mechanicville, New York 
Luke, Maryland 
Covington, Virginia 


MOST COMPLETE ROLL 
CATALOG EVER PRINTED 


Just off the press—this new 


Langston sSilitters 
and Roll Winders 


Rodney Hunt ROLL CATA- 
LOG NO. 740. describes 
dozens of wood, metal and 
rubber rolls — including 
famous “Shaf-tite” patented 
ROLLS for carrying WET 
FELTS. You'll 

just the roll you want for 
your machine, a roll that 
will give longer life at lower 
cost! 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
63 Mill Street 


arrinaton « Ha 
1 eae TING agp 


3052 Fimo 


RE 57., CHicaco, Itt. 114 Liaerry Sr, New York, N.Y 


February 27, 1941 


| 
| 


are sturdily built from bed- 
plate up. Produce square, 
clean cut rolls from news, 
kraft, board, etc. There 
is a type and size for 
every job. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, Camden N.J. 


AMES Thickness 
Measure No. 25 


This compactly de- 
signed instrument (the 
only one of its kind 
made) meets every 
demand for a_ neat 
pocket gauge to meas- 
use thicknesses with 
speed and accuracy. 


$10.50 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


B. C. AMES CO. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 





Soft White No. 1.. 4 


Threads 2.00 
Soft White Extra.. 2. 


ute Conpat 
Bleachers - ee... a0 
oe on 


wr 
? 
as 


pp 
&® OND 
ow om 


D. Cuttings... 3 
= Sisal for Shred- 

GING cccccccccccce M0 
Wool Tares— 

Foreign ....se+e0+ 2.70 

Domestic .....-... 2.50 
om. Wool Pouches. 2.75 

New Burlap Cuttings 3.75 
Heavy baling bagging 2.75 
Paper Mill Bagging.. 1.75 
No. 2 Bagging...... .75 


Domestic Rags Qlew) 
(F. 0. b, Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. 
Fancy Percales.... 
New White No. 1. 
New Light an 
ettes 
Canton Flannel, 
Bleached 
Underwear Cutters, 
Bleache 


+ a 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F. 0. b, Boston) 

White No. 1— 

Repacked ........ 2.75 

Miscellaneous .... 2.40 
White No. 2— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous .. 
Twos and Blues 
Old Blue oeeeais.. 
Thirds and Blues.. 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings.... 
Roofing Stock— 


and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 1 
perk Cottons.....+. 1 
Old Shopperies..... 


Bom Smopperies. =: 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y.) 


sssssss 


New Gattings. -- «- 
Old Kraft Machi: 
Compressed bales. 


ews— 

No, 1 White News 
Strictly Overissue.. 
Strictly Folded.... 


Corrugated 
No. 1 eMixed Paper.. 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


(Soft Fiber) 
Cypeee Polished— 


White Hem: 
550 Fine Polished 
— Un — P< aad 
2.35 
1.20 


DwAwD 


ominal 

i ; @ 2.75 
Weol Tares, light. we 2.00 © 2.25 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 2.12% “ 2.25 
Bright Bagging 2.25 * 2.50 


Silesias No. : 
New Black Silesias.. 3.00 
Red Cotton ne 04 
Soft Unbleached. . 06 

Blue Cheviots..... 
DOREY nccccecesicce 
Washable . 


Sisal Strings 
Mixed Strings... 


Old Waste Papers 
Shenk (F. o. b. New York) 


ox 
~ . e000 
u OPC. coccces 
Wall EOD 00.00 
Wrap 
Soft 
Cotton 


.. 1.10 


vee ee e(nominal 
New Checks and Blues (nominal 
Old Fustians 


Old Linsey Garments. 
New Silesias 


ng 
ber Rope. s% 


Blue Overalls 


vings— 
White Envelope 

Cuttings 
Ordinary Ha: 

White No. 1. 


“ 


2.50 


4 
(Hard Fiber) 
Medium Java 1 
Mex. Sisal 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. .07 
New White No. 2. .03% 

ht ae — 
Silesias Rese 
Black Silesias soft — 
New Unbleached.. .06 
Washable syne... 
Washable No. 1. 

Blue Overall -04 

Cottoms—According to 
Washable cease 
Fancy Percales. 

New Black Soft.. 
New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds 

Khaki a s— 
me. 1 ©. D..ccccs 
No. 2 Mixed...... 

Corduroy 

New Canvas 
New Black Mixed. 


02% . 


“ 
“ 
“ 
tii 
“ 
“ 


Domestic Rags (Ola) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 3.00 
Miscellaneous .... 2.75 
Thirds and Blues— 


pelsceRencous saey 


1.10 
1.00 


oom No. : 
Roofing Bagging... 


Old Papers 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shkavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.90 
No. 1 a White 2.75 
No. 2 Mixed 75 
Solid Sodeer Books.. 1.50 
4 Ledger at 
Ye) 


1.50 


, Light.. 
Crumpled Stitchless 
Book Stock 
Env. Cuttings 
Manila Envelope — 
tings, ques tel 
White B 


Ea i 


Papers......+ 
Print Manila ....... 
Container 


Manila... . 


3 
3 
1. 
1. 
4 


. 


’ Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 

Gunny, No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Manila ae 
Sisal Rope.. 
Mixed Rope.......+. 


Wool Tares 

No. 1 New Ligh’ 
Burlap 

New Burlap Cuttings 2.25 


Old Papers 


ny 


(F. 0. b. Phila.) 


Sevag 
No. 1 Hard White 2.40 
No. 2 Hard White 2.10 
No. 1 Soft White. 1.90 
= % 2 Soft White. < 
o. 
Solid cao Stock. . 198 
Ledger Stock, white. 1.50 
Ledger Stock, colored 1.20 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. .80 
Monila Cuttings. éond ee 
Print 
Container Manila... 
Kraft Pa 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board —_ 
Corrugated Board.. 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers. . 


BOSTON 


Old Newspapers 
Paper Wool Strings. 
Overissue News 
Box Board Chips.... 
Corrugated boxes.... 
Kraft corrugated boxes .85 
New Kraft Corrugat- 

ed Cuttings 1.40 
Screening Wrappers. .70 


Bagging 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Transmission Rope— 
Foreign . " 
Domestic .....++.+ 2.7 
Soft Jute Rope 
Manila 
Foreign 
Domestic 


Ney 


SARsssusas 


cs BO 
: . 


~ 
ees 
au 
Umm 


as 
3Sss 


. 
~ 
nn 


Cottons—According to Grades— 


Shavings— 


04% 


CHICAGO 


Krafts 
New Kraft Cuts.. 
Overissue News... 


Waste Paper 
(F. 0. b, Chicago) 


Old Newspapers— 


ue 1 Folded News 
1 Mixed Paper 


No. 1 White Enve- 


lo} aetin 3.15 
Nol H rd White 2.50 
Lae: 1 aa White. a 66 


E. A. Oberweiser Expects Gains 


Although the future is unpredictable, the Fox River 
Paper Corporation, Appleton, Wis., entering its third 
year under a new organization with E. A. Oberweiser 
as president, looks forward to new gains in business 
volume. 

“It is our hope we can make the same gain in 1941 
that we made in 1940 over the previous year,” said a 
statement issued by the company last wéek. “Our 
payroll, exclusive of office and administrative employ- 
ees, increased more than 10 per cent in our second 
year of operation of these mills, following an in- 
crease of more than 20 per cent in our first year. 
With reasonably good business, and the addition of 
about 70 people in our Ravine mill, the amount of 
money put into circulation in this community should 
be the highest that the firm has distributed locally in 
many years.’ 

Reminding of the unpredictable nature of 1941, 
the company declared that “While we expect general 
business to be good and our own branch of the paper 
industry to show definite gains, the situation is so 
unusual that we have little precedent to go on. The 
high tax rates may be a deterring influence upon 
heavy purchasing of advertising and similar elements 
of paper consumption. This, too, we cannot judge 
at this time.” 


Diorama Shows Paper Making Process 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., February 24, 1941—Carter Rice 
& Co., Corp. is displaying a diorama at the office, 
which shows the complete process of paper manu- 
facture from pulp logs to the finished product at et 
plant of the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
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